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ARTICLES 


Current Soviet Political Problems 


A. AvTORKHANOV 


The denunciation of the cult of Stalin and the repudiation of his crimes that 
began at the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956 contain three main 
contradictions: (1) On the practical plane, Stalin’s methods of controlling the 
country and the satellites by terrorist methods were declared to have been illegal 
and not in the best interests of the Party, although it would be impossible to 
maintain the Communist system of government without them, and, indeed, 
Communism owes its very existence to such methods. (2) On the theoretical 
plane, Stalin’s heritage has been denounced, and, particularly, his theory of the 
class struggle during the period of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” has been 
called anti-Lenin and anti-Party, although in this respect Stalin was not only an 
orthodox follower of Leninism but indispensable as far as providing theoretical 
dogmas to justify current Communist practice is concerned. (3) On, the moral 
plane, Stalin’s treachery, suspiciousness, and hypocrisy are described as personal 
traits, although these qualities are an essential feature of the Communist system. 

Stalin did not merely rule as a dictator and tyrant; he was also the architect 
and builder of an integral system of rule over politics, economics, and ideology. 
He could not have retained his power without this system although the system 
can exist without him, providing that its major features remain untouched, 
including the cult of its creator. 


Under pressure, Stalin’s followers made the grave mistake of deciding to set 
up Stalin’s system in opposition to Stalin himself, and to divorce his person 
trom his system, whose achievements they claimed for themselves, but whose 

mstrous crimes they ascribed to the former leader. The results of this mistake 
soon became evident in the form of a three-way crisis: ideological in the world 
Communist movement, political in the satellites, and psychological in the USSR. 





At the present moment the Soviet leaders are faced with a dilemma: should 
they return to Stalin or press on further against him. The probiem has the Kremlin 
entangled in a vicious circle, for a complete return to Stalin is impossible psycho- 
logically, a successful advance against him impossible politically. 

The Twentieth Party Congress did more than condemn the person and 
methods of Stalin; it also revised some ot the most dynamic elements of Com- 
munist tactics and strategy. In Communist politics, as in military science, there 
is no clear delineation between tactics and strategy. A complete lack of principle 
in tactics is found alongside a doctrinaire constancy in the method of gaining 
a strategic objective, be it armed revolution to seize power, absolute dictatorship 
to build Communism, or Communism’s struggle, after becoming established in 
one country, to destroy “capitalism” throughout the world. Both Lenin and 
Stalin regarded these methods not so much as tactical maneuvers but as the 
foundation of their strategy. The collective leadership decided to plan new 
ways and means of achieving power and of retaining it under new circumstances. 
They appeared to be revising Stalin, but in fact were revising Lenin. Their action 
was motivated by the fact that “socialism has gone beyond the USSR onto the 
world scene,” and that there are now two world systems: capitalism and social- 
ism. From this the following deductions were drawn at the Twentieth Party 
Congress: 

1. In non-Communist countries Communists could gain power by parlia- 
mentary methods. 

2. A parliament with a Communist majority would change from “an organ 


of bourgeois democracy into a weapon of the true will of the people.” 


3. “Any statement to the effect that we recognize force and civil war as the 
only way of converting a society does not correspond to the facts.” 


4. “There is no fatal inevitability of war.”? 


The tactical aims of these new “discoveries” in Leninism were threefold: 
first, to enter into a combined front with the socialists in order to gain control of 
the labor movement throughout the worid; second, to calm the satellites; and 
third, to give a theoretical justification for coexistence, which would permit the 
enemy to be infiltrated politically, economically, and ideologically. However, 
these theses on the “further development of Marxism-Leninism” have not given 
the Kremlin any fresh advantages, but have aggravated the crisis in wor 
Communism caused by the dethronement of Stalin. This has come about because 
the Kremlin’s new tactical methods were in direct contradiction to the o 
strategical methods employed by Lenin and Stalin. To further their own ends 
the collective dictators wanted to experiment with the very essence of Leninis: 
Staiinism on an international scale. In several Communist parties genuine Leni: 
ists and Stalinists have openly begun to express their dissatisfaction with suc 
“flexibility” on the part of the Kremlin. This is particularly true in France, 


1 N. S. Khrushchev, Ofchetny doklad Ts KPSS XX sezdu partii (Report of the Communist Party 
Central Committee at the Twentieth Party Congress), Moscow, 1956, pp. 40—44. 
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sweden, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Bulgaria. One of the 

ders of the Swedish Communist Party wrote, with some justification, that 
.hrushchev wanted to deprive them of the very thing that distinguished them 
irom other workers’ parties. 


The attitude of these Communists is understandable if some of the major 
ints of Leninism are borne in mind. For example, on the tactics of Bolshevism 
enin wrote: “These tactics have been justified by their huge success, for Bol- 
hevism has become wor/d Bolshevism. . . Bolshevism has popularized throughout 
‘ world the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat... The proletarian 
masses of every country understand better with every passing day... that 
‘shevism can serve as a model of tactics for all.” 


On the various forms of socialism, Lenin wrote: “In Russia, the dictatorship 

the proletariat must inevitably be distinguished by several peculiarities . . . 

t the basic forces—and the basic forms of a communal economy—are the same 

Russia as they are in any capitalist country, and thus these peculiarities can 
aflect [only] what is not the most important.’’* 


On parliamentarianism, he wrote: “Communism rejects parliamentarianism 
; a form of future society ... It rejects the possibility of a protracted conquest 
parliaments. It has as its objective the destruction of parliamentarianism. There- 
fore, the point in question can only be the utilization of bourgeois state institu- 
tions in order to destroy them. In this sense, and this sense on/y, can the question 
be raised ... Communist parties are entering these institutions not to carry out 
there any regular parliamentary work but in order through their actions to help 
the masses, via parliament, to destroy the state machinery of the bourgeoisie and 
parliament itself from within.” 


On coexistence, he wrote: “We are living not merely in a state but in a system 

states, and the existence of the Soviet Republic alongside imperialist states for 

a long period of time is unthinkable. Ultimately, the end will come, and a series of 

« most dreadful clashes between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states 
inevitable.”5 


On the form of government he wrote: “The Republic of Soviets of Workers’, 
soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies is not only a form of a higher type of demo- 
‘ratic institution, but the only form.” 


All these fundamental principles of Leninism-Stalinism are recognized by the 

collective leadership in deed, although in word the present leaders wanted to 

modernize them. This has aggravated the confusion and general crisis in Com- 
anism throughout the world. 


* Lenin, Sobrannye sochineniya (Collected Works), Moscow, 3 rd ed., XXIII, 385—6. 
* Ibid., XXTV, 508. 

* Ibid., XXV, 581—2. 

® Ibid., XXIV, 122. 

> Ibid., XXII, 131. 





The situation took a catastrophic turn when the Kremlin reluctantly acknow- 
ledged Tito’s “national Communism” as an equal form of international Com- 
munism on a national level. Fundamentally, Tito’s Communism does not differ 
at all from Lenin’s, but Tito introduced a new element: national dynamism. 


Under Stalin, Lenin’s internationalism took the form of a blatant Soviet chau- 
vinistic domination of the satellite countries. Tito’s national Communism was a 
reaction to this chauvinism. Tito defeated Stalin not as a Communist but as a 
nationalist. The national concept emerged stronger than the Communist doctrine, 
even in the hands of a Communist—a serious warning to the Soviet Union’s Com- 
munist empire. Stalin correctly perceived that this was a fateful precedent for the 
future of Communism. Although he refrained from crushing Titoism by force, 
Stalin was quick to brand Tito’s regime fascist, as a warning to others not to follow 
the same path. At the same time the liquidation of potential Titoists in other satellites 
began. However, death cut short Stalin’s attempts to complete this process, and 
his ill-starred followers acknowledged national Communism as an equal form 
of Communism in two declarations, one in Belgrade in 1955, the other in Moscow 
in 1956. Tito’s precedent was observed by other countries, and the agitation tor 
an independent way to socialism began in almost all the satellites as well as in 
China and in the Communist parties of the non-Communist countries. A move- 
ment for the decentralization of the Communist empire was inaugurated and 
clearly designed to establish three Communist centers: Moscow, Belgrade, and 
Peiping. Hitherto, Communism’s strength had lain in the fact that its advocation 
of Communist revolution had been considered the only correct way, the formula 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat” acclaimed universal, Bolshevik tactics a 
model for all, and Moscow the only center. The dethronement of Stalin and the 
theoretical reorientation in “forms, methods, and ways” of Communism that 
took place at the Twentieth Party Congress were a heavy blow to this conception. 
A logical result would have been the appearance of as many ways to socialism as 
there were Communist parties, as has, indeed, happened to a considerable extent. 


Aithough the Kremlin considered the theory of different paths a highly 
flexible method of preserving its supremacy, a few Communist parties outside 
the Soviet bloc looked upon it as the long-sought formula of self- determination. 
Even the orthodox Stalinist parties of France and Italy began to speak of “‘French’ 
and “Italian” roads to socialism. China went even further and after Stalin’s 
dethronement developed not only her own way but even her own doctrine on its 
methods. Gomulka’s success and Nagy’s tragic failure sprung from the same 
source. Sensing the danger of too much independent development, Stalin’s 
followers decided to do what even the late dictator would possibly have refrained 
from doing: they declared war on the Nagy Communist government. Poland 
was saved, at least temporarily, by the extraordinary skill of Gomulka, the 
unity of the Polish people, and, in all probability, by differences in the 
Kremlin. 


Historically, every great empire in which the leading nation represented 4 
national minority has perished because of this fact. But in bygone empires the 
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ruling nation, although in a minority, formed a single monolithic unit which 
bound together an imperial organism and restrained the centrifugal forces of the 
peoples under them, since its position and privileges were dependent on the 
empite’s existence. This was the situation in antiquity, in the Middle Ages, and in 
comparatively modern times. The twentieth century, however, marked the end 
of such empires and the beginning of a different type—the totalitarian empire, 
characterized by the usurpation not only of the national rights of the subject 
peoples but also of the civil rights of its own people. Regardless of the fact 
that much was made of the national exclusiveness of the ruling peoples, they were 
deprived of the very thing without which they could not exist for long: liberty. 


In the new empires the repression of one’s own major people was a condition 
for the repression of foreign nationalities. Thus, the chief factor which had 
cemented the old empires together was no longer operative, and in this lay the 
germ of eventual destruction. True, the empires of Mussolini and Hitler disinte- 
grated under the pressure of war, but the extent to which these empires were 
unpopular with their own peoples has been demonstrated by postwar history, 
for pro-Fascist and pro-Nazi parties have had no success in Italy and Germany 
under a free parliamentary system. 


The USSR emerged from the war as a victor and a great empire (the “greater 
USSR”), whose borders stretched from the Elbe to Japan. Included in the Soviet 
sphere of influence were more than 700,000,000 non-Soviet people, bringing the 
numbers of the so-called socialist camp to over 900,000,000. In this vast extension 
of the Soviet empire’s sphere of influence lies the great danger not only of the 
disintegration of the “greater USSR” complex, but also the collapse of the internal 


regime, for the Russian people, who comprise barely one eighth of the total 
population, are kept in line by a police system run on terrorist lines. Hitherto, 
Communism had been strong because of its isolation and because it had been 
kept within a national territorial framework. In the course of a quarter of a 
‘entury it turned into a self-contained social, economic, and political organism 
socialism in one country) and, outwardly at least, without expansion beyond 

own territorial limits. At that time it was itself “national Communism,” hated 

other peoples but tolerated by them as long as it remained at home. The 
Soviet Union’s entrance onto the international scene during World War II 
turned Soviet national Communism (which both in theory and ultimate objective 
had always been international) into an international system, into a new Euro- 
asian empire. The states newly joined to Communism received a general, standard 
form of government—‘“people’s democracy”—which was looked upon as an 
elastic, transitional form to the Soviet pattern. Stalin foresaw the inevitable 
disintegration of the Communist empire at its periphery, a process which would 
set off the disintegration of the Soviet regime itself if the people’s democracies 
could not be reduced to the same social and political denominator as the USSR: 
(1) the unification of their social, economic, and political life with that of the 
Soviet Union, (2) the isolation of these countries, together with the USSR, from 
the outside world. 





China, the last to fall into the Kremlin’s sphere of influence, was the first out 
on the national political plane, since Stalin simply was not in a position to 
keep China under control, particularly as on the ideological level Peiping 
remained absolutely orthodox. This made Stalin devote even more attention to 
his campaign to ensure the subordination of the people’s democracies in Europe. 
This campaign, which began immediately after the occupation of the countries 
concerned, was carried out in stages. First, the majority of democratic parties 
were liquidated and the Communist and socialist parties fused, although usually 
the resultant coalition avoided the name “Communist;” second, elections to 
“parliaments” were held with a unified ticket headed by Communists; third, a 
secret police on the pattern of the NK VD was created, and “Soviet specialists” 
introduced into the police, army, and governing organs; fourth, a generil 
ruling body was set up by the Kremlin to govern each country and the 
appearance of legality given it; fifth, the Communist parties in the people's 
democracies were purged of their most independent and self-willed national 
Communists. Stalin did not manage to bring his plan to completion, but as 
the examples of Gomulka and Nagy have since indicated, he was not far out 
in his appreciation of where the danger lay. 


After denouncing Stalin, the collective leadership was obliged to denounce 
the use of his methods in the satellites. The climax of the denunciation was the 
rehabilitation of Tito’s national Communism. This meant that not only were 
former national Communists rehabilitated but also future ones encouraged. |t 
certainly accelerated the crisis in the people’s democracies. 


The Kremlin applied two different methods in an attempt to solve the crisis: 
in Poland a liberal Communist policy, advocated by Khrushchev; in Hungary 
the Stalin method of force, advocated by Molotov. Had Nagy come to power 
prior to Gomulka the latter method would also have been applied towards 
Poland. There is little doubt that the “‘peaceful” solution of the Polish problem 
was not supported by Molotov’s Stalinist group, whose main argument was 
probably that a concession to the Poles would not be an experiment but a prece- 
dent for the other satellites. As events have shown, this view was correct—Hungary 
revolted. But at the beginning the revolt had been no more than demonstrations 
and the pronouncing of slogans, similar to what happened in Poland. The Hun- 
garian revolt demonstrated how much more far-sighted the Stalinists had been, 
although in the hour of danger the two factions united to face the problem. 


Regardless of their ultimate outcome, the actions of the Hungarians are 
of enormous historical import. First, the era of classical revolutions and civil 
warts against tyranny not only has not passed, but seems about to flourish again 
within the Communist empire; second, modern military equipment is effective 
in international wars when state is pitted against state, but not in civil wars when, 
for instance, the army may not be reliable and atomic bombs cannot be used; 
third, the danger facing the Soviet empire comprises not a fictitious “capitalist 
encirclement,” but a national Communist encirclement, with the people’s demo- 
cracies constituting the danger; fourth, the opposition shown by the Hungarian 
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people was encouraged by a fact unique in Soviet history—the reluctance of the 
Soviet Army in putting down an uprising. Thus, in his speech on November 
11, 1956 at Pula Marshal Tito, who was well acquainted with the situation, 
siated: “The Soviet troops are acting with a heavy heart and unwillingly— 
therein lies the whole tragedy.””? 


The events in Eastern Europe continue to harm the USSR in two respects: 

) they are aggravating the crisis in the collective leadership and facilitating 

return to Stalinism; (2) they are stirring up unrest in the USSR, particularly 

mong students, workers, and the intelligentsia—the same groups as in Poland 

d Hungary. This unrest began immediately after the dethronement of 

Stalin and took on such an acute form that the Kremlin began to sound 
the alarm. 


The formula “Give a decisive rebuff to those who, under the pretext of 
struggling with the cult of the individual, criticize the Party and the goveziument,” 
was circulated. This heralded a somewhat quieter period, which was then disturbed 
by the publication abroad of Khrushchev’s “secret speech” condemning Stalin. 
(he confusion evoked by this speech in foreign Communist parties compelled the 
.remlin to give more attention to the subject. On June 30, 1956 the Party Central 
Committee issued a decree designed to overcome the cult of the individual and 

consequences.® After repeating in essence the basic theses of Khrushchev’s 
speech, the Party Central Committee attempted to provide a theoretical justi- 
fication for an indefensible situation. The Stalin system, it was claimed, was 
conceived and developed independently of Stalin. This explanation satisfied no 
one. On the contrary, this first official renunciation of Stalin as a classic of Marx- 
ism and the leader of the people, and whom on this occasion the Central Committee 
openly accused of “‘mass repressive measures” and “unworthy methods,” 
evoked a new wave of criticism of the system under the guise of criticizing the 
cult of the individual. The Party press again sounded the alarm against “dem- 
agogic speeches” made at Party meetings. On August 21, 1956 the Central Com- 
mittee issued a special decree on the results of the school year in the Party educa- 

mal system and on the tasks of Party organizations in the new school year.® 
‘This decree did not link Stalin’s Short Course of the History of the All-Union Com- 
unist Party (Bolsheviks) with the cult of the individual. The book’s shortcomings, 
| the opinion of the Central Committee, lay in the fact that “Marxism-Leninism 
d not been studied as a complete dectrine.” The decree proposed that the Party 
(entral Committee’s department of propaganda send local Communist parties 
“lists of literature recommended for the Party. educational system.”” Communists 
were surprised to find that the list contained no fewer than seven of Stalin’s 
orks, including Problems of Leninism, all his Party congress speeches, and his 
artime speeches.?° 


* Radio Belgrade, November 15, 1956. 

* Pravda, July 2, 1956. 

® Partiinaya zhizn, 1956, No. 16, pp. 10—16. 
10 Tbid., pp. 38—9. 
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In all probability, questions were raised in the Central Committee on the 
meaning of all this. On the one hand Stalin was being condemned, on the other, 
his works were prescribed for study. Kommunist gave an answer to this problem: 


Questions have arisen regarding Stalin’s literary heritage. The editors of Kom- 
munist have received numerous letters, whose writers ask whether it is possible to 
use Stalin’s works, and if so, which ones. Some letters [asked if] these works should 
not be renounced entirely ... On examining this question it must be said first and 
feremost that it would be wrong to interpret criticism of the cult of the individual! 
as a rejection of the works of Stalin, who is a major Marxist theoretician.!! 


At the same time, the Party press began to give a new interpretation to the 
“revelations” made by Khrushchev in his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress, 
particularly on the question of a “peaceful road” to the victory of socialism. One 
of the editors of Kommunist wrote: “What does peaceful mean? Some people 
have taken “peaceful” to mean a rejection of every kind of conflict, of every kind 
of violence, as a purely evolutionary development without a _ revolutionar 
breaking of the old foundations of life . . . This is a grave error.”!* 


The events in Hungary have considerably strengthened the position of the 
“*Stalinists,” but they have also stirred up anti-Stalinist feelings among the people. 
The Soviet press has provided both direct and indirect evidence of this. For 
example, on November 30, 1956 7rua’s editorial dealt with criticism of the regime 
and contained many interesting details on some of the more important topics 
Thus, on the subject of the working class, three examples were given: (1) “Re 
cently a... trade-union conference was held at the Molotovstroi Works... Th 
worker Comrade Chesnokov mounted the tribune. He began his speech by 
insulting the presidium and the leaders who were present. . . For 15 minutes he 
spouted demagogic lies. No one stopped him, no one answered his lies;” (2) 
“Faultfinders and maligners are not being refuted. This has been especially true 
at several enterprises in the Donbas;” (3) “In the interval between sessions of 
the Supreme Soviet a man went up to one of the deputies in the Red Square and 
said: “My, how you’re dolled up. How can we workers compare with you. 
You’ve probably never been near a factory.” The article also had much to sa 
about writers. The first signs of unrest among writers after Stalin’s death had been 
crushed when JVovy mir, the leading literary magazine, was rebuked and man\ 
writers publicly condemned. However, the unrest began again with increased vigor 
after the Twentieth Party Congress. In many periodicals Communist writers 
criticized both overtly and covertly not so much the personality of Stalin as 
Stalinist methods. In Voprosy filosofii, the chief Party theoretical magazine, one 
article contained the slogan: “Less leadership, more practical application.”?* 
The main theme of this article was that fine literature cannot exist without 
freedom of artistic creation. ““The higher a person’s cultural level the stronger is 
his desire to judge everything for himself.” In view of the Hungarian events, in 


11 Kommunist, 195C, No. 14, p. 6. 


12 Tbid., p. 28. 
13 Voprosy filosofii, 1956, No. 5, p. 94. 
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which writers had played an important role, the Soviet Party press began a new 
campaign against possible heretics amongst Soviet writers. Pravda attacked the 
V oprosy filosofii article, stating : “We reject that part of the article which in essence 
is directed against the leadership of the Party and the state.”!4 Later, Pravda 
returned to the attack, this time directing its barbs against Ukrainian writers. It 
stated that there were people who, “hiding behind the slogan of the struggle 
against the cult of the individual, are attempting to put ovt ideas alien to the 
policy of the Party and the state. . .Pernicious anti-Party statements have been 
made by certain Ukrainian literary figures.” !5 The newspaper went on to report 
that one writer had been expelled from the Party and another rebuked. 


Much has appeared in the world press on the unrest manifest among Soviet 
students and on the increasing interest they have shown in politics since the 
dethronement of Stalin and the events in Hungary and Poland. This increased 
participation in political affairs has taken such forms and is on such a scale as 
to have transcended the permissible framework of “criticism and self-criticism,” 
striking at the very system itself. This is evident from recent events in Moscow, 
Leningrad, and the Baltic countries. Such happenings are something new for the 
Soviet regime, although they were common enough during the Tsarist era, when 
the words “student” and “revolutionary” were virtually synonymous. 


The reports published outside the USSR had their counterpart in the Soviet 
ss. For example, Komsomolskaya pravda wrote: 


There is presently no need to grumble about a lack of discussion among youth, 
particularly students ; there are many of them on the most varied topics . . . However, 
some discussions which have taken place in a number of our higher educational 
establishments cannot but evoke protest. Naturally not because certain remarks are 
of a sharp and biting nature . . . It was possible to hear at these discussions demagogic 
statements with which [the speakers] were trying to eradicate absolutely undeniable 
achievements of our socialist culture. Frequently—and in our opinion this comprises 
the chief misfortune—such statements appear in the form of a bombastic, ultra- 
revolutionary phrase, designed to strike the imagination of the listeners by its 
“boldness,” and to evoke applause.!* 


No hint is given of the exact nature of the students’ demands, which are 

referred to in such terms as demagogy, nihilism, and ultra-revolutionism. How- 

ver, that this ultra-revolutionism embodies far-reaching demands is shown by 

fact that Khrushchev decided to threaten the students with radical repressive 

reasures. He repeated the statement made by the Romanian Communist Party 

ders to their dissatisfied students: “If you do not like our methods, then go and 
rk and others will come and study in your place.””!? 


The collective leadership is at present in an extremely difficult position as 
ratds the line to be followed in the future. Events have shown that the prelim- 


‘4 Pravda, November 25, 1956. 

» Ibid., December 4, 1956. 

‘© Komsomolskaya pravda, December 4, 1956. 
'? Pravda, November 10, 1956. 








inary calculation—that political capital could be gained from the dethronemen: 
of Stalin—has turned out to be incorrect. The Molotov group, which had warned 
that the anti-Stalin campaign would be harmful for Communism, appears to 
have been right. Thus, they have raised their voices even louder in dissatisfaction 
at the policy of the neo-Leninists, the Khrushchev group. 


The Stalinists have made distinct gains on the ideological plane. All th« 
“innovations” in Marxism introduced by Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party 
Congress have of late been subjected to such circumventions, limitations, anc 
new interpretations as to reduce them virtually to nothing, even on paper. Th« 
Party’s theoretical publications Kommunist and Partiinaya zhizn have asserted that 
(1) the “peaceful” parliamentary way to power does not imply evolution, bu 
revolution, and hence force is permissible; (2) events in Hungary and Egypt hav: 
confirmed Lenin’s teachings (and hence Stalin’s), that wars are inevitable in the 
capitalist era for economic reasons (a statement aimed at coexistence); (3) event: 
in Hungary and Poland have completely supported Lenin’s (and therefor: 
Stalin’s) law on the class struggle; (4) Soviet experience, the Soviet way to 
socialism, is obligatory for all, and variations are admissible only in the form anc 
the methods. 


The decree published on June 30, 1956 on the cult of the individual and it: 
refutation held that Stalin’s chief theoretical mistake was his theory on the clas 
struggle after the Bolsheviks had attained victory. The decree stated: “Much 
harm was done socialist construction and the development of democracy within 
the Party and the state by Stalin’s erroneous formula that as the Soviet Union 
moved nearer to socialism the class struggle would become more and morc 
acute ... In practice, this incorrect formula is helping to justify the graves 
violations of socialist legality and mass repressions.””!® 

Now, however, an opposite view is being expressed: “Events in Hungary) 
have again shown that the building of socialism is impossible without a clas: 
struggle, without the merciless crushing of the overthrown exploiting classes. . . 
By this the basic theses of Marxism-Leninism are being confirmed time and timc 
again.” 19 

A Kommunist editorial has clearly shown that the rehabilitation of Stalin in this 
sphere is not: fortuitous: “Life has again shown that socialism is born of truc 
reality, of the most acute class struggle.”?° Thus, it took an event of the natur: 
of the Hungarian revolt for the Kremlin to openly rehabilitate not only Stalin’ 
methods but also his “erroneous formula.” 


As far as the “different ways to socialism” are concerned, the Kremlin ha: 
resurrected Stalin fully without any reservations. Kommunist’s article on thi: 
subject reads remarkably like an order: ““Guided by Marxism-Leninism and taking 
into account the peculiarities of their countries, they [the leaders of the people’ 


18 Pravda, July 2, 1956. 
19 Partiinaya zhizn, 1956, No. 20, p. 44. 
20 Kommunist, 1956, No. 16, p. 5. 
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democracies] are using the basic principles worked out and carried through in 
he course of revolution and socialist construction in the first country to go along 


this path: the USSR.”?! 


In an article directed against Marshal Tito, Pravda stated even more definitely 
‘hat there were no different ways, only one way for every one: “Creative variety 
ma single path of socialist development is determined in different countries by 
concrete, objective conditions.”’** 


Nevertheless, it would be dangerous to claim that the present tendency 
»wards a return to Stalinism and a departure from the rulings of the Twentieth 
Party Congress reflects the opinion of the whole of the collective leadership. The 
soviet leaders are not unanimous, and there are certainly two rival factions 
‘ithin the group. Early in November 1956, Tito, who is not likely to be un- 
nformed on the subject, said: 

We have been able to convince ourselves that these erroneous opinions [on 
Poland and Hungary] reflect the attitude not of all the Soviet leaders but only of a 
part of them. We have seen that this attitude is being defended by the advocates of 
the Stalinist methods... From talks and personal impressions we have become 
convinced that the progressive elements of the Soviet leadership are fairly strong.** 


In other words, Tito stated that the Presidium of the Party Central Com- 
nittee is divided into two groups: Stalinists and non-Stalinists. The Kremlin 
nswered evasively: 

To talk now after the Twentieth Congress about some sort of “Stalinists” in the 
Soviet Communist Party who are allegedly striving to dominate brother parties is 
simply to close one’s eyes to the policy being carried out in practice by the Soviet 
Communist Party toward the socialist countries ... Meanwhile, there is no justifi- 
cation for talking about “‘Stalinists and Stalinism,” inasmuch as our Party insisted 
and continues to insist on the principles of Marxism-Leninism.** 


Instead of giving an answer to the question of whether there are two factions 
1 the collective leadership, Pravda launched a counterattack: “Tito permitted 
bvious interference in the affairs of the Albanian [Communist] Party... He 
qually unceremoniously intruded into the affairs of the French Communist 
Party, and into the affairs of other Communist parties, including . . . our Party, in 
n attempt to give a final evaluation of the internal position in these parties and 
he activities of their leaders.”*> The absence of a categorical refutation of Tito’s 
statement can only strengthen the assumption that such groups do exist in the 
ollective leadership. 
On the question of which group will emerge on top, Tito believes that the 
1on-Stalinists will emerge victorious. Although the Hungarian revolt has given 
he Stalinists the upper hand, as can be seen from the most recent events in 


' Tbid., p. 8. 

2 Pravda, November 23, 1956. 

*3 Radio Belgrade, November 16, 1956. 
24 Pravda, November 23, 1956. 

25 [bid. 
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Hungary and from the Soviet press, the Stalinist predominance is probably only 
temporary. The non-Stalinists, who were disconcerted by the Hungarian revolt 
and alarmed by it just as much as the Stalinists, were obliged to capitulate. But 
capitulation today may mean liquidation tomorrow. Therefore, those who have 
capitulated are instinctively endeavoring to liquidate the Stalinists. Furthermore, 
there is a preponderance of Stalinists only in the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee; in the plenum of the Central Committee the “neo-Leninists” predominate. 
If Khrushchev decides to launch an attack and his own Party organs—the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee and the Bureau of the Central Committee 
for the RSFSR—remain faithful to him, his side will emerge victorious at the 
Party Central Committee’s next plenary session. In effect, Stalin’s place as the 
supreme arbiter has been taken by the Central Committee plenum. Incidentally, 
the Presidium of the Central Committee had not convened one for more than 
eleven months even though Party regulations stipulate that a plenary session be 
convened not less than once very six months. There is not the slightest doubt 
that this session was delayed by the continuing crisis among the Party leaders. 
All the signs indicate that a new phase has started in which the clashes will be 
extremely sharp. 


The above article was written in December 1956. Since then there have been 
some important changes in Soviet policy. 

The highlight in the rehabilitation of Stalin to date was Khrushchev’s speech 
at a reception given in honor of Chou En-lai at the Chinese Embassy in Moscow, 
January 18, 1957. Khrushchev stated: “Would to God that every Communist 
were able to fight like Stalin fought.”** 

He did again refer to Stalin’s mistakes, but stressed the fact that Stalin, “even 


making allowances for the infringement of legality,” acted in the interests of 


Marxism-Leninism, and that although Stalin made mistakes and permitted law- 
lesness, he remained the ideal Communist. 

In order to substantiate this new thesis, which contradicts the speech made at 
the Twentieth Party Congress, Khrushchev repeatedly swore by Marx. But Marx 
once said: “Even Montesquieu teaches that despotism is more convenient to use 
than legality, while Machiavelli maintains that evil is more profitable for sover- 
eigns than good.”?? 


26 Pravda, January 19, 1957. 
27 K. Marx and F. Engels, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1955, I, 61. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Policy 
Soviet Economic Aid to North Korea 


In August 1945 the Soviet Army entered North Korea. According to Soviet 
ources, it found 1,015 of the country’s 1,034 large and medium industrial enter- 
srises destroyed or damaged by the retreating Japanese.’ At the beginning of 
1946 these enterprises were turned over to the Provisional People’s Committee, 
a coalition of local Communists and socialists formed under the tutelage of the 
Soviet Army. On August 10, 1946 the new Committee decreed the nationalization 
of all these enterprises.* 


Soviet troops remained in North Korea until the winter of 1948. In the mean- 
ime, on May 1, 1948 the Korean People’s Democratic Republic was proclaimed, 
ind on September 9, 1948 a “‘people’s democratic” constitution adopted. In 
Mebruary 1949 a two-year plan (1949-50) for economic reconstruction and develop- 
nent was launched, whose main goal was to rebuild the former Japanese industry 
ind to surpass its peak output of 1944.8 


Prior to 1949 no formal economic agreements or commercial treaties were 
concluded between the USSR and North Korea. On March 17, 1949 a ten-year 
act on mutual economic and cultural cooperation was signed in Moscow.® 
[he press communiqué issued on the occasion did not specify the provisions of 

le agreement, nor has the text been published. The communiqué merely stated 
that, in addition to the pact, a protocol on trade and payments for 1949-50 had 
been signed and an agreement reached on the granting of technical assistance to 
North Korea. It was later disclosed that the Soviet Union had granted North 
.orea a long-term loan of 212 million rubles to cover Korean purchases of Soviet 
roods in excess of the agreed volume of barter.* This loan possibly covered arms 
vurchases. 


Three months before the outbreak of the Korean War North Korean Prime 
Minister Kim II Sung said: 


Thanks to the constant aid of the Soviet Union and the selfless labor of the 
Korean people during the reconstruction of their country on democratic foundations, 
the northern part of our republic has become a mighty military, political, economic, 
and cultural base for the democratic development of the whole country.’ 


1 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1955, No. 8, p. 109. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Tbid., p. 110. 

* Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1951, No. 11, pp. 14—2 
5 Tzvestia, March 21, 1949. 

® Voprosy ekonomiki, 1955, No. 8, p. 111. 

* Pravda, March 22, 1950. 








Contemporary Soviet sources no longer deny that the USSR rendered material 
assistance to North Korea during the war of 1950-53.8 The damage inflicted upon 
North Korea during the fighting amounted to some 420 billion won at 1949 
prices. As a result, industrial output in 1953 was 40% lower than in 1949.° 

Between September 11 and 19, 1953, after the war had ended, negotiations 
were held in Moscow between the Soviet and North Korean governments. It 
was reported that the Soviet government had granted North Korea one billion 
rubles to help restore her shattered economy. The grant was to be used to pur- 
chase Soviet goods and services during the three year period 1954-56. Several 
projects were specifically mentioned: the Supung Hydroelectric Station on the 
Yalu River, large metallurgical plants at Chongjin and Kim Chaek, a non-ferrous 
metallurgical plant at Nampo, a chemical plant at Hungnam, and a cement mill 
at Sungho-ri. The agreement also listed other enterprises to be constructed or 
reconstructed with Soviet funds: ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgical plants, 
chemical plants and cement mills, a large textile combine, a silk-spinning mill, 
a meat-packing combine, and several fish-packing factories. In addition, rolling 
stock and railroad equipment, agricultural machinery, fertilizers, horses, pedigreed 
livestock, fishing boats, and equipment for hospitals and educational institutions 
were to be purchased from the USSR. The Soviet Union also agreed to provide 
technical assistance.!° 

A direct result of the negotiations was a Soviet agreement to postpone the 
repayment of debts previously incurred by North Korea, for which generous 
repayment terms were established.1! Beginning in October 1953 large quantities 
ot Soviet goods began to arrive in North Korea.!* On March 15, 1954 an agreement 
on an exchange of goods was signed in Moscow.}* It was renewed for a year on 
March 1, 1955 and provided for a 25% increase in trade over the preceding year." 


In May 1955 the Soviet government decided to transfer to the Korean govern- 
ment its shares in two Soviet-Korean joint-stock companies: a maritime transpor- 
tation company and a petroleum refining company. The Korean government 
agreed to purchase the Soviet shares in exchange for goods to be delivered over 
a period of several years.45 In September another Soviet-Korean joint-stock 
company (SOKAO, an aviation transportation concern) was liquidated and the 
Soviet shares sold to the Korean government.!® These joint companies had 
probably been in existence since 1949 or 1950. 





8]. Dudinsky, Ekonomicheskoe sotrudnichestvo SSSR i stran narodnoi demokratii (Economic Cooperatior 
Between the USSR and the People’s Democracies), Moscow, 1954, p. 47. 

® Vosstanovlenie i razvitie narodnogo khozyaistva Koreiskoi Narodno-Demokraticheskoi Respubliki (The 
Restoration and Development of the National Economy of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
A collection of official documents translated from the Korean, Moscow, 1955, p. 7. 

10 Jzvestia, September 20, 1953. 

11 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1955, No. 5, p. 2. 

12 Tbid. 

13 Jzvestia, March 18, 1954. 

14 [bid., March 3, 1955. 

15 Tbid., May 31, 1955. 

16 Jhid., September 8, 1955. 
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In the summer of 1956, Kim II] Sung and a party of senior North Korean 
rovernment officials visited the USSR and the European satellite countries. Talks 
vere held in all capitals on their route, and in most cases the Koreans were promised 
‘conomic aid and trade agreements. In Moscow, however, Kim I] Sung appears 
o have gained little from the talks he held with the Soviet leaders (July 6—13, 
956). The press communiqué on the talks simply stated that cooperation between 
oth countries had been agreed upon, but no additional aid was mentioned.’ 
Nevertheless, on returning home, Kim II] Sung issued a statement expressing 
he North Korean government’s gratitude to the USSR and the Soviet bloc 
ountries for the aid that had been promised. No figures were given, however.** 


« 


In any discussion of the nature and extent of Soviet economic aid to North 
Norea, it should be borne in mind that Soviet economic aid in general takes two 
different forms: (1) An outright grant and/or long-term credit; (2) Sale of 
valuable capital goods, plus technical assistance, for which the USSR receives 
igricultural produce and raw materials (which may or may not be of real use to 
he Soviet Union). The second form predominated in the case of Soviet aid to 
China,!® whereas the first type appears to be predominant in the case of North 
\orea. The latter form of aid provides an opportunity for the partner to exchange 
ts surplus and virtually unmarketable produce for capital goods not easily 
‘btainable on the international market due to currency restrictions or other 
lifficulties. The USSR does not sacrifice goods in such exchanges. The imports 
‘f comparatively rare ores and metals are of great value and strategic importance 
o the USSR, while certain forms of agricultural produce are also welcome. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union sells the imported goods, especially agricultural 
»roducts, at high prices on the domestic market, thereby more than recovering 
he cost of the goods exported. 

The Soviet grant of one billion rubles is now almost exhausted. Between 
October 1953 and December 1954 North Korea received from the USSR goods 

nd services to the value of 390 million rubles,?° while between January 1955 
nd July 1956 the value of Soviet deliveries was 510 million rubles.*! That leaves 
100 million rubles for the rest of 1956. Important items furnished by the USSR 
nclude machine tools, cranes, wire, construction machinery, timber cutters, 
ericultural machinery, fishing boats, railroad cars, trucks, buses, slate, machine 
ils, paper, fertilizers, cattle, horses, and various consumer goods.* 

The flow of Soviet goods into North Korea was undoubtedly considerable, 
and it was officially admitted that there had been a certain amount of chaos in the 
listribution of these supplies. As early as March 1954 Kim II Sung said: 


1? Tzvestia, July 13, 1956. 

18 Hsinhua Bulletin, Prague, July 29, 1956. 
19 Bulletin, Munich, 1956, No. 1, pp. 3—23. 
20 V/neshnyaya torgovlya, 1955, No. 5, p. 2. 

21 Hsinbua Bulletin, July 9, 1956. 

22 Vosstanovlenie, op. cit., pp. 184—185. 
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We must use carefully and in a businesslike manner the valuable materials 
which we are receiving from our brother republics ... However, in this respect 
there are grave shortcomings in the work of our economic organs. An unlimited 
number of examples could be given of the wasteful use of such valuable materials. 
At many railroad stations material whose owners are unknown lies scattered around 
or piled up in disorder without any guard. As a result, hundreds of thousands of tons 
of export and import goods are rusting, rotting, deteriorating, or are being stolen.** 


Nevertheless, it appears that the North Koreans managed to make good use 
of Soviet aid. Almost all the targets specified in the agreement of September 1953 
are reported to have been met. By the end of 1955 North Korean industrial 
production was 56% over the prewar (1949) level. By that time 236 large and 
medium enterprises had been rebuilt and 71 new enterprises constructed.** 


Besides sending goods, the Soviet Union loaned North Korea some 600 experts 
and technicians to advise on various matters of reconstruction and planning.”® 
At the same time a number of Korean students were given courses in Soviet 
educational institutions,2* and in 1956, North Korean scientists were allowed to 
participate in the work of the International Nuclear Research Institute in 
Moscow.?? 


North Korean industry was rebuilt on the latest Soviet pattern. Many plants 
were enlarged and new production methods introduced,”* as were Soviet methods 
of labor organization.?® Along with material aid the Soviets brought ideas on how 
to run the economy. It is noteworthy that North Korea follows the Soviet 
economic system more closely than that of China. In keeping with the Soviet 
way of thought, Kim II Sung constantly stressed the need to make trade in 
consumer goods the basic source of an increasing state revenue and capital 
accumulation.*® Soviet type collectivization—the complete and immediate 
rather than gradual liquidation of peasant ownership of productive means—is 
presently being introduced into North Korea, and by July 1956 more than 70%, 
of all peasant households had been collectivized.*4 The last but not the least 
evidence of Soviet ideological influence is the flourishing cult of the person ot 
Kim II Sung. 

A study of source materials refutes an assertion sometimes met: that Chinese 
influence in North Korea is greater than Soviet. True, in November 1953 China 
gave North Korea 800 million yuan (about 1,320 million rubles) to be used to 
purchase Chinese goods during 1954-57.%* This aid is considerably more than the 
Soviet grant of one billion rubles, although in view of the different periods of time 


23 Jk id., p. 68. 

24 Pravda, August 17, 1956. 

25 Hsinhua Bulletin, July 9, 1956. 

26 Vosstanovienie, op. cit., p. 51. 

27 Hsinhua Bulletin, April 7, 1956. 

28 Pravda, July 10, 1956. 

29 Vosstanovlenie, op. cit., pp. 172 and 179. 
3° Tbid., pp. 27—28. 

31 Hsinhua Bulletin, August 2, 1956. 

32 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1955, No. 5, p. 2. 
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involved the annual average was roughly the same. As part of this grant China 
supplied locomotives, railroad cars, cement, coke and coking coal, rolled steel, 
and cotton textiles.** Nevertheless, Soviet advisers wield greater influence in the 
country than Chinese. Moreover, Korean propaganda always places the USSR 
ahead of China on its list of contributors, while Soviet ideology is much more in 
evidence than Chinese. 

The European “people’s democracies” have also made significant contri- 
butions. East Germany agreed to grant North Korea 540 million rubles between 
1954 and 1964, while between 1954 and 1956 Poland provided aid valued at 
75 million rubles. In the same period, Czechoslovakia provided 60 million rubles, 
Pulgaria 32 million rubles in aid.“ But the exact significance of these figures is 
ifficult to ascertain in view of the absence of data on the rates of exchange of 
ie North Korean won. The official quarterly bulletins issued by the Soviet 
State Bank on the exchange rates of the ruble never give its equivalent in won; 
wt is the exact worth of the won in American dollars or Chinese yuan known. 

Indirect data and rough calculations permit an approximation of how much 
aid North Korea has received. In 1949, the last year before the Korean War, when 
) substantial foreign aid was available, state budget appropriations amounted 
» 6,560 million won.** In 1953, the first postwar year, again before foreign aid 
as available on a large scale, North Korean budget appropriations amounted 
» 8,000 million won.** This is probably the maximum that the country, devastated 
y war, could have raised from its own resources. On the other hand, the 1954-56 
iree-year plan adopted by North Korea after the government had completed its 
negotiations for foreign aid, and hence knew how much was forthcoming, called 
f average annual appropriations of 26,250 million won during this period.*’ 
omparing this with the figures for 1949 and 1953, it seems highly probable that 

least 60% of all appropriations during 1954-56 came from foreign aid.** 

Since the USSR and China each provided 42.3% of North Norea’s annual 
foreign aid, and the European “‘people’s democracies” 15.4%, the annual Soviet 
nd Chinese contributions to North Korea’s budgetary appropriations amounted 

» 25.4%, the others to 9.2%. 


~ 


When discussing the second type of Soviet aid to North Korea—through 
rade—it should be kept in mind that foreign trade in North Korea is a state 
onopoly. Moreover, the country trades only with the USSR, China, and other 


33 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1956, No. 1, p. 57. 

34 Hsinhua Bulletin, Jaly 9, 1956. 

35 Vosstanovlenie, op. cit., p. 120. 

%6 Jbid., p. 91. 

3? Tbid., p. 120. 

38 During this period, North Korea received 780 million rubles annual aid. Taking this as 60°, of 
¢ country’s annual appropriations, or 18 billion won, one ruble equals approximately 23 to 25 won. 
'n the basis of the ruble exchange rate it follows that one Chinese yuan is wortt, 89 or 90 won. It must 

stressed that these figures are only rough approximations. 











““people’s democracies ;” to date there has been no trade with other countries.*° 
According to Chinese sources, by the middle of 1956 North Korea’s imports 
balanced exports. *° 


Prior to the Korean War total trade between the USSR and North Korea wa; 


as follows:*! 
I fel a eared 74,100,000 Rubles 
see 148,400,000 = 
1948 ............ 264,900,000 
ae 337,000,000 Pa 
1950 (Planned) ... 684,200,000 _,, 


The 1950 planned volume was not reached because of the outbreak of war 
in June. 

North Korea’s share of Soviet trade in 1949 was 4.6%. This represented 
almost the whole of Soviet trade in the Far East.4* No similar figures for Soviet- 
Korean trade are available for the postwar period, although it is known that trad 
agreements with the USSR were resumed in 1954.*% The three-year plan envisage: 
a rise in North Korea’s exports to all countries by 230% between 1954 and 
1956.44 

Before the Korean War 66.8% of Soviet exports to North Korea were capital 
goods, the remaining 33.2% consumer goods.** In return, North Korean exports 
to the USSR included ferrous and non-ferrous metals, chemicals, and ores.** 
After the war, the communiqué issued on the first trade agreement (1954) 
stated that the USSR would export to North Korea capital equipment, tools, 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, petroleum products, chemicals, and other goods, 
while Korea would export to the USSR some non-ferrous metals, fruits, and 
other goods.*? The communiqué on the 1955 trade agreement specified that the 
USSR would export tractors, agricultural machinery, cable, petroleum products, 
cotton and silk textiles, and shoes, North Korea sending in exchange non 
ferrous metals, ferrous alloys, and the like.*8 

In order to appreciate the real significance of Soviet-Korean trade for bot! 
countries, North Korea’s general export capacity and import requirements mus’ 
be fully understood. Korea as a single unit is very rich in natural resources 
However, South Korea is mostly agricultural whereas North Korea is predom 
inantly industrial, with about 80% of the country’s heavy industry and mine 
concentrated in the North. Some idea of Korea’s resources can be obtained fron 
an examination of her 1944 exports to Japan, which at that time took more that 





39 J. Dudinsky, op. cit., p. 32. 

40 Hsinhua Bulletin, August 10, 1956. 

41 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1955, No. 5, p. 1; Pravda, March 22, 1950. 

#2 A, Bergson, ed., Soviet Economic Growth, Evanston, Illinois, 1953, p. 364. 
43 Jzvestia, March 18, 1954. 

44 Vosstanovienie, op. cit., p. 149. 

45 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1955, No. 8, p. 109. . 

46 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1955, No. 5, p. 1. 

47? Pravda, March 18, 1954. 

48 Tbid., March 3, 1955. 
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)%, of Korea’s exports. These comprised rice, beans, fish, rope, raw silk, hemp, 
iron ore, aluminum, copper, gold, silver, lead, coal, graphite, fluorspar, various 
‘ttilizers, cattle, citrus fruits, tobacco, carbide, explosives, cotton and silk 

xtiles, cellulose, and paper.*® At this time, of course, Korea was a Japanese 
-olony. 


When the country was divided in 1948, North Korea soon experienced a 
1ortage of the food and consumer goods produced in the South. North Korea 
immediately ceased exporting agricultural produce. Thus, for example, in 1949 
North Korea’s exports were mainly lead, zinc, graphite, ammonium sulphate, 
acetylene, ferrous metals, and caustic soda. On the other hand, she now had 
) import, in addition to capital equipment, substantial quantities of consumer 
voods and food.*° 


The 1954-56 three-year plan envisaged an increase in food production so that 

1955 no more food would need to be imported and the imports of such con- 
imer goods as textiles, knitted wear, and soap would greatly diminish.*' How- 
‘er, even in 1956 the plan envisaged that some 2.4 million pairs of hose and 
7 million pairs of shoes would have to be imported in order to satisfy the needs 
the population of 12,000,000.5? Good progress has been made in the plan for 
msumer goods production and the targets will probably be met.* 


The weakness of North Korea’s industry is that the country’s otherwise rich 
natural resources are deficient in coking coal and oil. Coke is being imported 
om China, coking coal from Sakhalin, while petroleum also has to come the long 
stance from the Soviet Union in view of neighboring China’s shortage of this 
mmodity. The importation of petroleum is a considerable burden on the 
‘conomy. In August 1953, Kim Il Sung said that it was vitally important to use 
setroleum economically in order to save rubles for the purchase of other 
ssentials.>4 


North Korea’s economic importance for the Soviet Union stems primarily 
trom her ability to export to the USSR various rare and strategic non-ferrous 
metals, ores, and minerals. According to the most recent data available, natural 
reserves of tungsten ore in North Korea amount to four million tons, manganese 

e to three million tons, and zinc ore to two million tons.5® The reserves of 

raphite are among the largest in the world, and there are considerable deposits 
0 copper, lead, scheelite, cobalt, asbestos, molybdenum, nickel, gold and silver, 

1ile new deposits are constantly being discovered.** The latest figures for North 
h.orea’s output of non-ferrous metals are as follows: 


49 V/neshnyaya torgovlya, 1946, No. 8, pp. 15—16. 

5° Tbid., 1949, No. 8, p. 12. 

51 Vosstanovlenie, op. cit., pp. 116—117. 

52 Tbid., pp. 134, 148. 

53 Far Eastern Survey, American Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, June 1956, p. 86. 
54 Vosstanovlenie, op. cit., p. 30. 

55 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1949, No. 8, p. 10. 

56 Hsinbua Bulletin, aly 20, 1956. 











Production of Non-Ferrous Metals and Ores in North Korea 


(In Metric Tons) 


Product Year Output 
ere 1943 10,000 
Magnesium .......... 1943 3,000 
AER eer ter 1944 11,200 
EW ieerada nants 1944 11,300 
COD cp eiesewhet ene 1944 30,000 
Molybdenum ........ 1944 100 
Tungsten Ore ........ 1944 2,800 
oS Le rn 1944 57,400 

SOURCES: | ‘neshnyaya torgorlya, 1947, No. 12, p. 21; 1949, No. 8, p. 10 (Quoting Japanese Sources) 


It is reasonable to assume that these World War II peak figures have been 
surpassed. Little information is available on gold production: in 1931 it amounted 
to 9 million Japanese yen, in 1937 to 69 million. The latter figure was equivalent 
to 24 million dollars.5? 


The country’s smelting and electrolytic refining processes are well developed, 
and, as a result, finished metal is a more important export than ores. The Korean 
War destroyed about 88%, of all mines and almost 60% of the refining plants.** 
The 1954-56 three-year plan called for the rebuilding of 24 mining enterprises, 
including the large Komdok and Songchon lead and zinc mines, the Koksan 
tungsten mine, the Songhung copper and gold mine, and the Taeyu-dong gold 
and silver mine.5® The 1956 plan called for the following output of exportable 
metals and minerals in comparison with 1949 production (1949 = 100): 


Ce ss > Ee 180 ee er rr rer rere 100 

A Spee ear renee 380 Biscteoivtic Lead ......00s0000. 197 

DE Sa wkeccksKenciadew casera 270 BROCHOON VRS ZAMS o..0ccccceseess 52 

DN cwacdaciarbeaecesxbas 300 SRD cencwicascecwaaneuges 100 

REE th Cededenanene enw ee 10U eer ee 100 

| EE ee ee err 100 TNE vcktcananedeccasisee 100 
SOURCE: Vosstanovlenie 1 razvitie narodnogo kbozyaistva Koreiskoi Narodno-Demokraticheskoi Respubliki (The Restoration and Develo 


ment of the National Economy of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic), Moscow, 1955, pp 95, 99, 132, 134 


Other important exports are chemical products. Calcium cyanide productiot 
was resumed in 1954, and an output of 100,000 tons of ammonium sulphate a 
yeat was attained in 1955. The three-year plan also called for the construction oi! 
an ammonium nitrate plant at the Hungnam Works able to produce som« 
100,000 tons of nitrate yearly. In 1956, North Korea’s exports included larg: 
quantities of calcium carbide, caustic soda, sulfuric acid, and silicon carbide.* 


The small but well-equipped ferrous metallurgical industry supplies som« 
important exports. In 1955 North Korea produced some 135,000 tons of rav 


57 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, 1949, No. 8, p. 10. 
58 Vosstanovlenie, op. cit., p. 98. 

59 Tbid., pp. 98—99. 

80 Far Eastern Survey, op. cit., p. 85. 

61 Hsinhua Bulletin, May 30, 1956. 
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steel and 100,000 tons of rolled steel.** In addition, she produces for export 
valuable ferrous alloys and high-quality steels, including nickel, tungsten, cobalt, 
ind molybdenum. 

Last, but not least, North Korea exports a considerable amount of canned 
ish. The planned fish catch for 1956 was 550,000 tons, of which only half was to 
ve sold on the internal market.** 

Thus, while the Soviet Union has been able to put her process of infiltration 
‘£ North Korea through economic aid into effect, she has at the same time opened 
ip a valuable source of, in some cases, badly needed materials for her own 
conomic development. There is little evidence that any sacrifice is being made 

on the part of the Soviets. Vsevolod Holubnychy 


The Economy 
Revisions of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 


The December 1956 plenary session of the Party Central Committee revised 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60) less than a year after it had been approved 
by the Twentieth Party Congress. This came somewhat as a surprise, although 
this is not the first time such a step has been taken in the history of the Soviet 
economy. The draft of the Second Five-Year Plan (1933-37) was revised twice: 
the first time when the directives were submitted to the Seventeenth Party Confer- 

nce in 1932, and later when the tasks were again reduced for the final approval 
of the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934. 

Suslov’s report to the Moscow Soviet on the 39th anniversary of the October 
Revolution revealed that the Sixth Five-Year Plan could not be fulfilled under 
existing conditions and that the original drafts would have to be completely 
revised.! The decree that altered the plan does not give the reasons behind this 
radical review of the country’s future economic development. The published 
figures for 1956 plan fulfillment at large give no cause for alarm. Industrial pro- 
duction in 1956 was up 11% over 1955. Output of capital goods increased by 
more than 11%, consumer goods by more than 9%. These figures are typical for 
the annual increase since 1950, as shown in the following table: 


Relative Growth of Soviet Industrial Production 1951-56 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

Genes Endinatatal Qutpet «oc ..cc cc cccscccesses 100 116 130 145 165 185 205 
Percentage Increase Over Previous Year ..... 16.0 12.1 11.5 138 12.1 10.8 
CIEL oceecnasksencenectsenseevesxs 100 117 131 146 166 191 212 
Percentage Increase Over Previous Year ..... 17.0 120 114 13.7 15.1 11.0 
GT EE ipiiccdinbddacdmkeecesaenees 100 116 128 144 163 176 192 
Percentage Increase Over Previous Year ..... 16.0 104 125 13.2 8.0 9.0 


SOURCES: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornit (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation) 
Moscow, 1956, p. 30; Pravda, November 7, 1956. 


2 Far Eastern Survey, op. cit., p. 84. 
$3 Vosstanovlenie, op. cit., p. 132. 
1 Pravda, November 7, 1956. 
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Suslov further gave production figures of 49 million tons of steel, approxi- 
mately 430 million tons of coal, 84 million tons of oil, 192 billion kilowatt-hours of 
electrical energy for 1956.2 A comparison of these figures with those for previous 
years does not indicate a drop in output. Absolute production figures are con- 
stantly rising, as the following table shows: 


Soviet Heavy Industrial Production 1950-56 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 195; 

a ee ee ere 27.3 31.4 34.5 38.1 41.4 45.3 49. 
Percentage Increase Over Previous Year . 15.0 9.9 10.4 8.7 9.4 8.2 
Beer ere 261.1 281.9 300.9 320.4 347.1 391.0 430. 
Percentage Increase Over Previous Year . 8.0 6.7 6.5 8.3 12.7 10.( 
EE POD caccicettictensessnnn ss 37.9 42.3 47.3 52.8 59.3 70.8 84. 
Percentage Increase Over Previous Year . 11.6 11.8 11.6 12.3 19.4 18. 
Electric Energy (Billion Kilowatt-Hours).. 91.2 104.0 119.1 1344 150.6 170.1 192. 
Percentage Increase Over Previous Year . 14.0 14.5 12.8 12.1 13.0 12.‘ 


SOURCES: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky shornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation 
Moscow, 1956, pp. 63, 67, 69 and 71; Pravda, November 7, 1956. 

Nevertheless, it was stated at the December plenary session that branches of 
industry whose products are of vital importance for the industrialization of the 
country and capital construction are not coping with their tasks. There is a 
shortage of coal, metal, cement, and timber: “In 1956 some branches of heavy 
industry lagged in the fulfillment of state plans. This includes the Donbas coa! 
industry, ferrous metal, cement, and timber producing industries, and has caused 
difficulties in providing the economy with coal, metal, cement, and timber.” 

Why is coal production lagging? The development of actual mining operations 
is not keeping pace with the increase in known reserves of coal. Not enough new 
shafts are being sunk, labor productivity is low, there is a manpower shortage, 
labor turnover is high, and poor use is made of available mining equipment 
Similar difficulties can be found in the metallurgical industry: the opening of 
new sources and construction of new agglomerating plants are progressing 
slowly, new metallurgical units are put into service only after much delay, ther« 
is a shortage of new workers. The situation is the same in the petroleum and 
cement industries. Manpower difficulties have arisen in the timber industry as a 
result of its movement eastward. 


Capital construction is most affected by the failure of the main branches ot 
heavy industry to fulfill their plans, which, in turn, is a result of the lag in capita! 
construction. The result is a vicious circle in the planned mechanism and 4 
total lack of reserves. A defect in the functioning of one part is inevitably reflected 
in the whole mechanism. Under the existing system of five-year planning periods, 
there has developed a certain regularity in crises, a cyclic recurrence of dispro 
portions in the economy. The feature of the current economic cycle is that the 
present anomalies cannot be removed within the existing framework of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan. The production targets envisaged in the plan have had to be 


2 Tbid. 
3 bid. 
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completely revised. This leads to the question: what has forced the Soviet leaders 
o revise a plan which had already been approved, and publicly admit that the 
country’s economy renders the declared program of action impractical? 


At first glance the answer seems to have been given in Suslov’s report. One 
eason for the revision of the program of capital construction is the disproportion 
»etween the planned extent of construction and the productive capacity actually 
xrought into operation. At the. same time, the State Commission for Current 
conomic Planning (Gosplan) and ministries are accused of paying “insufficient 
\ttention to the actual possibilities of providing planned tasks with material and 
inancial resources, ... [they] do not make provisions for sufficient supplies of 
uel, raw and other materials; increased volume of construction is allowed, which 
‘reates unnecessary strain in the fulfillment of plans.”* The Central Committee 
s exonerating itself from all blame, although it had originally approved the 
lirectives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan, and the mistakes were the result of the 
»ressure which it exerted. 


However, the real key to understanding the significance of the December 
plenum’s decree lies not so much in its individual items as in the character 
the reorganization carried out in the State Commission for Current 
iconomic Planning. It has been extended to include influential members of the 
rovernment and the Central Committee. Its head, Saburov, has been replaced by 
1 member of the Presidium of the Central Committee, Pervukhin. Five deputy 
‘hairmen of the Council of Ministers have been released from their previous 
duties and included: Kosygin, Malyshev, Kucherenko, Khrunichev, and Matske- 

ich. Minister of Sovkhozes Benediktov has been assigned to the Commission. 
\ significant change is obviously taking place in the functions of this govern- 
mental organ and more importance being attached to its activity. The State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning is being turned into an organ of the 
type of the former powerful Council of Labor and Defense (1920-37). The 
atter’s functions included the coordination and intensification of the activity of 
those agencies responsible for preparing the military mobilization of the economy. 
Che urgency with which this new governmental organization is being reorganized 
indicates that the economy is being put on a military footing to a greater extent 
than it had been. This is confirmed by the December session’s decree on the need to 
create and redistribute reserves of material, presumably to favor production of a 
military and defensive nature, and to reduce capital construction, apparently in 
order to create, as in 1938-40, a reserve of materials, finances, and manpower for the 
construction of military bases. This does not necessarily mean that the USSR is 
preparing for a war in 1957. But the Soviet government wishes to show that it 
is ready for war, or ready to support those who would ask for its help. 

The problem of providing the necessary manpower to achieve the current 
five-year construction program is pressing. Naturally, all previous plans faced 
this question and found the solution in measures nationalizing manpower: 
freedom to work or not was replaced by obligation and even compulsion, resulting 


* Pravda, December 25, 1956. 
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in the partial enslavement of nominally free labor. However, the question of 
finding supplementary manpower for industry and construction from the over- 
populated countryside and labor reserves from the working-class family by 
attracting women from the home and extending the age limit of workers to 
include the younger and older age groups had been posed earlier. Earlier it had 
seemed that the manpower reserves were inexhaustible. 


At the present time, the problems involved in ensuring the necessary labor 
supply are different. The “socialist” countryside does not have reserves of labor. 
Indeed, the program of cultivating the virgin lands drew workers from the cities 
to help in the rural areas. The existing standard of living, which cannot be 
lowered again without the danger of a repetition of events similar to those in 
Poland and Hungary, makes it impossible to increase to any considerable degree 
the number of women employed in the economy. The number has not only 
stabilized itself, but is even showing a tendency to fall. On October 1, 1950, 
women comprised 47% of the total number of workers (kolkhozes excepted), 
but by October“1, 1955 it had fallen to 45%.5 


Further, the increase in pensions has seen the retirement of a larger number 
of old and disabled persons than the government had expected. The numbers 
of actual pensioners and applicants has risen considerably. There is really only 
one way of increasing production: getting young people reaching the age at 
which they are liable for work into productive labor. 


In spite of the growth of the Soviet population, the proportion of young 
people in the country is falling. The country is “aging.” The shortage is partic- 
ularly felt in those age groups now reaching working age. The dynamics of 
available Soviet manpower for the period 1950-60 has been estimated as follows 
by N. Yasny:® 


rece 1,300,000 aera 2,100,000 
ee Ter 1,300,000 PM acaveeeinees 1,800,000 
eee 1,600,000 Sr riiwkckcens 800,000 
eee 2,600,000 ree 300,000 
Seer Ter er 2,500,000 ree 300,000 
ee 2,400,000 


The correctness of Yasny’s estimates of tendencies in the growth of Soviet 
manpower can be checked by a calculation of the percentage relationship of 
children attending school to the number of voters in the USSR. On March 15, 
1950, 111,116,400 people were eligible to vote, while 33,200,000 were attending 
elementary, seven-year, and secondary schools. This figure is equal to 30%, of the 
population over 18 years of age. By the next elections (March 1954), the percent- 
age of pupils under 18 had dropped to 24.5% of the number of voters, 
(29,500,000 : 120,750,800). The number of pupils in the lower grades has also 
decreased. In the 1940-41 school year, grades one to seven of Soviet general 


5 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: 


A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 191. 
® Sotsialistichesky vestnik, New York—Paris, 1954, No. 4, p. 72. 
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chools had 32,140,000 pupils, but in the 1955-56 school year only 22,900,000, 
n spite of Soviet claims that more children than ever are receiving a general 
ducation.? 

During the next five years, the Soviet government cannot count on a normal 
nanpower supplement, although plans envisage a sharp increase in manpower 
upply. The difficulty of finding additional manpower is one of the reasons for 
he reduction in capital construction in 1957. Materials and finances are prob- 
ems of considerably less magnitude than that of finding manpower. The numbers 
recruited into the armed forces cannot be further reduced, so that the shortage 
ffects above all labor supply. 


The state planning organs envisaged for the Sixth Five-Year Plan a slight 
anpower increase over the Fifth. The number of workers was to increase by 
0,600,000 during the period 1956-60 as opposed to 7,700,000 during the Fifth 
Vive-Year Plan (1951-55).§ Yasny’s calculations make it clear that the possible 
icrease is around 5,300,000. The cities can hardly count on receiving more than 
hree million of this figure. But since almost the same number will be retiring on 
vensions during this period, the government must obviously be preparing 
pecial measures in order to find additional manpower reserves. 
Attempts to overcome the manpower shortage by the introduction of new 
juotas and a new wage system intended to increase labor productivity have 
evidently met with serious difficulties. Workers at the Kaganovich Ball Bearing 
Works in Moscow (one of the 14 machine-building plants selected to test the new 
wage scale) replied to such governmental measures by striking. Unconfirmed 
nformation indicates that workers at the Dzerzhinsky Metallurgical Works in 
Oneprodzerzhinsk refused to work under the new quotas. First Secretary of the 
/blast committee Shcherbitsky (a former secretary of the work’s Party committee) 
ssured the workers that the new quotas would not be used. 
The firmness with which the workers refused to accept the new wage system, 
n spite of the management’s assurance that it would not lead to a reduction in 
arnings, shows convincingly that events in Poznan and Budapest have had an 
cho in the USSR and that the Soviet government is forced to cope with dissatis- 
‘action in the country and resistance from the population. 


Although the financial aspect is of secondary importance in the revision of 
he planned program of construction and production, it must not be minimized. 
Presuming that there are no specially concealed allocations for military purposes, 
he Soviet government’s financial difficulties are not as great as expected. The 

entral Committee decree states that state-fixed prices for the delivery and 
ourchase of agricultural products should be increased, pensions raised and 
xtended to more old and disabled people, and the wages of lower-paid workers 
ind salaried employees raised. This would reduce state income by 35 billion 
ubles. However, the 1956 budget envisaged that income would exceed expend- 


? Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR, op. cit., pp. 223-4. The numbers of voters for 1950 and 1954 were 
published in the press of the individual union republics. 
8 Ibid., p. 189. 
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iture by 23.1 billion rubles. This sum would cover the greater part of the above- 
mentioned expenditure. The sum of 35 billion would not be noticed in a budget 
income of more than 550 billion rubles. 


The workers’ demands have forced the Central Committee to consider the 
need for an extension of living accomodations. The Soviet housing problem is 
an example of the fact that building figures are useless without any knowledge 
of actual need. Khrushchev has already announced that, in spite of a relatively 
extensive building program in the larger cities, the amount of living space per 
capita is not only not increasing, but, in some cases, not even keeping pace with 
the growth of the population. The following table takes certain cities of the USSR 
as examples: 


Living Space per Capita in Selected Cities of the USSR 


(In Square Meters) 


1926 1939 1956 
a. cnc abba die wire 8.1 6.8 7.3 
ee ee ee 12.4 8.1 8.0 
NO sc cae a eee ea 9.8 7.9 7.8 
nities gain cairo awea act 6.8 7.2 7.3 
Ee 7.8 7.9 7.6 
EES PERREES Wont er eee eet 6.2 6.7 6.7 
eee ee 6.7 6.3 6.2 
| Seer 11.0 9.0 8.9 
Dnepropetrovsk .......... 8.7 7.7 7.6 
Eee ne ee 8.2 6.6 6.2 
DY ciendarenudaaseses 7.4 8.4 8.0 
IY nas od et ecictt ace 5.6 6.5 6.3 
0 Re ree 5.8 6.8 6.7 
0 eee re 6.1 6.9 6.0 
Re eeomer 7.7 6.2 6.0 
ER rere 5.0 6.0 5.9 
DEE 6 dacmsieueonen~es 6.4 6.8 6.9 
Se ee 9.8 8.9 8.5 
ao apheresis corks sol 4.1 6.9 7.2 
PE Scec ccccaabe kien 7.3 7.1 6.8 
oo ictal 6.7 6.0 6.1 
EE Uinndadins kabReGKed —- 7.5 7.3 
I ews hale oe eewesnha 6.2 6.7 6.2 
IG shi cite e ini 6.0 5.7 5.8 
ee eer 5.0 6.2 5.8 ° 
ake ira gtwicine 5.5 5.5 5.8 
SE a diwsSuekierenee ye 6.4 6.7 


NOTE: Since no figures are available from Soviet sources, the living space per capita for 1939 has been calculated by taking th 
population according to the census of January 17, 1939 and the total living space for 1940. 

SOURCES: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky shornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation 
Moscow, 1956, pp. 24—25 and 164; T. Shabad, Geography of the USSR, New York, 1951, pp. 506—11. 

In 1926 the average living space per urban dweller in the USSR was 8.2 
square meters, while in 1956 it was only 7.35 square meters.® During the Fiftl 


Five-Year Plan, a total area of 154 million square meters of living space (including 


® Tbid., pp. 26 and 163. 
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»rivate building) was built. The current Five-Year Plan envisages the resettle- 
nent of only 25 million people in permanent dwellings, that is, six million 
\partments, with a total area of 205 million square meters.'® Only since 1955 has 
here been talk of the desirability of building small apartments for one family, and 
10t one family per room as is so common. The maximum size of apartments 
ntended for one family is 36 square meters divided into three rooms. More than 
ialf the apartments under construction have two rooms with a total area of 27 
quare meters.!! Such apartments soon become overcrowded, and health regu- 
ations stipulating an area of nine square meters per capita are ignored. 

A special subsection of the Central Committee’s decree deals with the housing 
»roblem. It is proposed to “seek possibilities for setting aside extra resources for 
\ousing ... remove all excesses from building practice ... make better use of 
ocal building materials... give active support to the initiative of the broad 
nasses of workers and salaried employees intended to speed up housing con- 
truction.”!? The last point is a reference to the participation of the inhabitants 
‘£ Gorky in house building. The government permits an extension of the working 
lay and overtime, and excuses this by references to the “self-dependence” of the 
vorkers and their “voluntary” participation in the attempts to solve the housing 
»roblem. 

It follows from the Central Committee’s decree that a purge of bureaucratic 
lements and officials is on the way. This category will probably include all 
hose objectionable to the present Party leaders, that is, those who are not 
esourceful enough in fulfilling state plans. This can be concluded from Bulganin’s 
tatement on the importance of the Soviet administrative apparatus in the build- 
ng of Communism. 

The Party intends to throw most of the responsibility for plan fulfillment and 
he introduction of the new quota and wage system onto the trade unions. A 
enewal of the counter-plan system which existed at the beginning of the 1930's 
ias been suggested. Two factors drew the Central Committee’s attention to the 
rade unions: the pressure of the international trade union movement, and the 
arty’s desire to exploit the antagonism existing between the managements and 
rade-union workers. It intends that both sides seek means of increasing pro- 
luction. 

A possible extension of the planning rights of the union republics was men- 

oned, but, as previously, they are only to be allowed to consider “questions 
onnected with the fulfillment of state plans for the union republics.” Not a 
gislative, but an executive function is offered to the governments of the union 
epublics. Their responsibility is increased, but not their rights. The decree gives 
uthorities the right to step into local economic activity in their region in order 
» ensure coordination within the economic area. This greatly increases the 
umber of organizations with the right to interfere in the activity of those 
ngaged in production. The confusion promises to be even greater. 

10 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, August 2, 1956. 

'l Vechernyaya Moskva, April 21, 1956. 

12 Pravda, December 25, 1956. 





The Polish and Hungarian events were a historical lesson to the Party Centra! 
Committee. The convocation of a plenum in order to revise the increased econ 
omic tasks of the Sixth Five-Year Plan is certainly an attempt to avoid the 
mistakes made in planning the Polish and Hungarian economies and correspond 
ingly those of the other satellite states, where capital construction in the sphere 
of heavy industry was being carried out without regard for the needs of the peopk 
and the capabilities of the country in question. The Soviet plan has had to be 
revised, since it will be impossible in the future to conclude one-sided agreements 
for the delivery of raw materials and manufactured goods, of which there is : 
shortage in the USSR—obvious examples are deliveries of coal from Poland 
textiles from Czechoslovakia, bauxite and machinery from Hungary. 


There are, of course, definite ideological reasons. By revising its Five-Yea 
Plan, the Soviet Communist Party wishes to prove that it is not the system whicl 
is at fault, but individual defects in the planning, which have occurred as a result 
of overestimating the country’s material and human resources. At the moment 
it is hardly possible to lower the country’s standard of living and to continue t 
exploit the national wealth of the countries of Eastern Europe without the 
danger of further uprisings. A. Poplujko 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE STATE COMMISSION FOR 
CURRENT ECONOMIC PLANNING 


PERVUNHIN, Mixuart G. Born October 14, 1904; joined Party 1919; in 1929 graduated fron 
Department of Electricity, Moscow Institute of National Economy; from January 1939 People’s Com 
missar for Electric Power Stations and the Electrical Industry; in 1939 elected member of Party Central 
Committee at Eighteenth Party Congress; April 1940 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of People’: 
Commissars; in 1950 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; March 1953 appointed Minis 
ter of Electric Power Stations and the Electrical Industry; since December 1953 also Deputy Chairmar 
of Council of Ministers; in March 1955 appointed First Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; 
May 1955 led Soviet government delegation to East Germany; January 1956 led Soviet delegation t 
Finland to discuss return of Porkkala to Finland; since 1952 member of Presidium of Central Committee; 
Deputy of Supreme Soviets of the USSR, RSFSR, Ukrainian, Belorussian and Uzbek SSR’s and othe: 
union republics. 

* 


SABUROV, Maksim Z. Born February 19, 1900; joined Party 1920; studied at Sverdlov Uni 
versity, Moscow, 1923-26;.in 1933 graduated from the Bauman Mechanical Engineering Institute 
Moscow; Chairman of Gosplan 1941-42; Deputy Chairman of Council of People’s Commissars 1941-44; 
in 1947 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; since 1949 Chairman of Gosplan; Decem 
ber 1953 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; since March 1955 First Deputy Chairmar 
of Council of Ministers; September 1954 led Soviet delegation to Bulgaria; since May 1955 Chairmar 
of State Commission for Economic Planning; First Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; Deputy 
Chairman of Supreme Soviets of the USSR, RSFSR, Ukrainian, Belorussian and Uzbek SSR’s and other 
union republics; elected to Party Central Committee and Presidium of Party Central Committee at 
Nineteenth Party Congress, 1952. 


* 


KOSYGIN, Atexser N. Born 1904; joined Party 1927; elected to Party Central Committee at 
Eighteenth Party Congress, 1939; People’s Commissar for the Textile Industry 1939-40; Deputy Chair 
man of Council of People’s Commissars 1940-46; March 1946 elected Candidate Member of Politburo; 
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Yeputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 1946-53; Member of Politburo 1948-52; September 1953 to 
March 1954 Minister of Consumer Goods Production; since December 1953 Deputy Chairman of Coun- 
il of Ministers; October 1955 led Soviet delegation of light industry workers to Great Britain; Sep- 
ember 1956 led Soviet government delegation to Leipzig Fair; Member of Supreme Soviets of the 
SSR, RSFSR, Uzbek and Tadzhik SSR’s. 


MALYSHEYV, Vyacuestav A. Born 1902; joined Party 1929; elected to Party Central Committee 
t Eighteenth Party Congress, 1939; between 1939 and 1952 was People’s Commissar for Heavy Machine 
suilding, People’s Commissar for Tank Production, Minister of Transport Machine Building, 
Minister of the Ship-Building Industry; since 1940 Deputy Chairman of Council of People’s Commis- 
ws; 1953-55 Minister of Medium Machine Building; 1953 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council 
f Ministers; May 1955 appointed Chairman of State Committee for New Technology; in 1956 led Soviet 
clegation to Leipzig Fair; July 1956 led Soviet delegation to Great Britain; Member of Supreme 

»viets of the USSR and RSFSR. 


KUCHERENKO, Viapmmir A. Date of birth unknown; joined Party 1942; until March 1955 
cad of Glavmosstroi; March 1955 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers and Chairman 
f State Committee for Building Affairs; October 1955 led Soviet building delegation to Italy; elected 

to Party Central Committee at Twentieth Party Congress, 1956; June 1956 elected to Academy of 
Building and Architecture; Member of Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR and Moscow City Council. 


KHRUNICHEY, Mixuait V. Born 1901; joined Party 1921; appointed Deputy People’s Commis- 
ir for Aviation Industry 1939; March 16, 1953 appointed People’s Commissar and Minister of Aviation 


Industry; March 1955 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; elected to Party Central 
Committee at Twentieth Party Congress, 1956. 


MATSKEVICH, Viapmiar V. Born 1910; joined Party 1939; in 1946 appointed Minister of Food 
if Ukrainian SSR; in 1947 appointed Minister of Agriculture of Ukrainian SSR; in 1950 elected Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers of Ukrainian SSR; April 1952 removed from this post, but reap- 
»ointed after Stalin’s death; in 1953 appointed Deputy Minister of Agriculture of the USSR; February 
1954 elected Candidate Member of Supreme Soviet; July 1955 led Soviet delegation to US and Canada; 
ictober 18, 1956 appointed Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers; June 1956 led Soviet delegation 
o Royal Agricultural Show, England; elected to Party Central Committee at Twentieth Party Congress, 
1956; Deputy of Supreme Soviet. 


BENEDIKTOYV, Ivan A. Born 1902; joined Party 1930; in 1927 graduated from Timiryazev 
\gricultural Academy, Moscow; in 1937 appointed People’s Commissar for Sovkhozes of the RSFSR, 
uter Deputy Chairman of Council of People’s Commissars of the RSFSR; April 1938 appointed First 
Deputy People’s Commissar for Agriculture; November 1938 appointed People’s Commissar for Agri- 
ulture; from December 1943 First Deputy People’s Commissar for Agriculture; reappointed People’s 
Commissar for Agriculture March 1946; February 1947 appointed Minister of Agriculture, later Minister 

of Agriculture and State Deliveries; in 1954 reappointed Minister of Agriculture; March 1955 appointed 
Minister of Sovkhozes; July 1955 led Soviet agricultural delegation to Great Britain; elected to Party 
Central Committee, 1939; Deputy of Supreme Soviet since 1946. 





The Soviet Grain Problem 


The collectivization of agriculture was intended by the Communist leader: 
to be a quick solution to the urgent problem of providing the population and 
industry with sufficient grain. At the very beginning of full-scale collectivization 
in 1929, Stalin promised within some three years to turn the USSR into the 
greatest grain-producing country in the world.’ Three years later, the country 
was in the grips of a famine, which particularly affected the Ukraine, North 
Caucasus, the Volga Region, and to some extent the central chernozem belt, and 
resulted in the death of six million peasants. However, this did not prevent Stali: 
from setting, on December 1, 1935, the task of increasing grain production t 
around 120—130 million metric tons within three to four years.” Four years later, 
the Eighteenth Party Congress again set the same task, but postponed the date 
of attainment: approximately 130 million metric tons were to be harvested, and 
yield per hectare increased to 1.3 metric tons by the end of the Third Five-Yea: 
Plan (1942). 

The fulfillment of these goals was interrupted by the outbreak of World Wat 
II, which had a catastrophic effect on agriculture. Grain collections fell almost 
to the level of the period of War Communism, right after the Revolution. 

After the war, the Soviets energetically set about solving the grain problem. 
The Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50) envisaged the collection of some 125 million 
metric tons of grain in 1950. The yield per hectare was reduced to 1.2 metric tons. 
This lowering of planned goals indicated that the Soviet leaders were taking a 
more realistic view of the difficulties of the problem. They called for a series of 
long-term measures intended to increase grain yields: vernalization, very early 
sowing, accumulation of moisture in the soil, the use of high-quality seed, deeper 
plowing, grass sowing to increase soil fertility, and the planting of forest shelte: 
belts. However, in spite of all these measures, yields continued to remain very low. 

The Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55) envisaged an increase of 40 to 50% over 
1950, or an overall total of approximately 175 million metric tons. At the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress in 1952, Malenkov finally announced that a total of 130 
million metric tons of grain had been harvested, and that the grain problem had 
been solved. However, at the Party Central Committee plenary session of Feb- 
ruary-March 1954, Khrushchev raised the grain problem again and put forward 
his plan for the cultivation of the virgin lands. Finally, at the plenary session ot 
January 1955, Khrushchev proposed a special plan for the maximum extension 
of corn sowing. 

Full-scale cultivation of the virgin lands began in spring 1954, and by 1955, 
18.5 million hectares had already been sown.’ In 1955, there was also a sharp 
increase in the area sown to corn (approximately 18 million hectares).4 There 


1 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1st. ed., 1949, XII, 132. 

2 Pravda, December 4, 1935. 

3 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statis 
tical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 107. 
4 Tbid., p. 114. 
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sould have been an increase in the 1954 and 1955 harvests, but in 1955, Minister 
Sovkhozes Benediktov inadvertently revealed to an American delegation that 
e barn yield in 1954 amounted to approximately 98 million metric tons and that 
1955 it would not exceed 115 million tons.*® 


One of the difficulties encountered in discussing Soviet harvest figures stems 
ym the fact that Soviet writers and speakers are not always talking about the 
me thing and are not always careful to define what they are talking about. In 
33, the system of calculating a harvest on the basis of the amount of grain 
reshed, had been replaced by estimating the harvest on the stalk, that is an attempt 

() predict the actual harvest in the field with a 10% reduction for unavoidable losses. 
ctually, losses amounted to 18—20%.* Hence, harvest estimates were inflated. 

|.ven before World War II, this deduction was officially ignored, and discrepancies 
tween official figures and the amount actually stored were even greater. 


By 1947, this system was finally recognized as unsatisfactory, and a grain 
spectorate was formed to carry out a precise calculation of the “biological” 
irvest (grain standing in the fields). A special instruction of March 7, 1947 laid 
»wn that the inspectorate was to calculate the harvest with an accuracy of up to one 
r of grain, on the basis of trial threshings of grain chosen from particular areas. 

(his system of calculation exceeded the actual amount harvested by 25—30%,. 


In recent years no figures, either for the “biological” or barn yield, have been 
iblished by the Soviet government. The only reasonably reliable figure is that 
130 million metric tons for 1952, which was given by Malenkov at the Nine- 
enth Party Congress. This figure was obviously the “biological” harvest. 

tlowever, Khrushchev’s statement at the January 1956 plenary session of the 
Central Committee indicates that up to 25% of the total yield is lost during har- 
esting. Past experience indicates that this is more likely to be an average than 
\treme figure. 


Following is a comparison of “biological” and barn yields for selected years: 


Grain Yields in the USSR 
1950 1951 
rvest as Percentage of 1950 Total* 100 97 
logical Yield** (Million Metric Tons) 116 112 
urn Yield® (Million Metric Tons) 87 84 
wn Area* (Million Hectares) 103 
ological Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons) 
rn Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons) 
* Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky shornit (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilatio 
Ol and 106 
* Based on Malenkov's statement at the Nineteenth Party Congress 
mimately 130 million metric tons 
A deduction of 25°, from the biological yield to cover losses during harvesting 
Pravda, Match 6, 1954 
> The New York Times, August 21, 1955. 
® S. N. Prokopovich, Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), New York, 
52, I. pp. 207 ff. 





No precise information is available for the 1956 harvest. Minister of Sovkhozes 
of the RSFSR Yurkin merely stated that the average yield of those kolkhozes with 
the better land, equipment, and supplies of seed would be slightly over one metric 
ton per hectare. On the other hand, Central Committee Secretary Belyaev stated 
that harvests were poor in Kirov and Molotov Oblasts, Udmurt ASSR, the 
Ukraine, and the Baltic Region. Hence, the average yield for 1956 will hardly 
surpass the 1955 figure of 0.89 metric tons per hectare. In this case, the overall 
harvest for 1956 will amount to only approximately 117 million metric tons over 
an area of 131.7 million hectares.’ 


The state obtains grain through compulsory deliveries, contract deliveries, 
and payment in kind to MTS workers. These three methods account for almost 
all the marketed grain, since very little is sold on the free kolkhoz market. The 
following table shows some sources of marketed grain in Zaporozhe Oblast: 


Marketed Kolkhoz Grain in Zaporozhe Oblast 


(Percentage of Gross Grain Yield) 
rOTAL FOR THI 
POLOGI RAION — MELITOPOL RAION OBLAST 
1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 1953 
Compulsory Deliveries to the State. 15.6 11.9 19.4 15.1 144 19.6 18.0 
Contract Deliveries to the State and 
Cooperatives , 1.2 2.3 0. 1.1 3.2 2.5 
Payment in Kind to MTS ‘ 29.0 33.2 2. 28.0 33.6 33.5 


Total Acquired by the State. .. . 42.1 54.9 ‘ 43.5 56.4 54.0 





Amount Sold on Free Kolkhoz 
Market ; 1.7 0.4 0.7 3.5 0.9 1.3 


43.8 55.3 58.9 47.0 57.3 55.3 





NOTE: Pologi and Melitopol Raions are only two of the 23 raions comprising Zaporozhe Oblast 

SOURCE: S. Sergeev, loprosy ehonomiko-statisticheskogo analiza kolkhoznogo proizrodstva (Questions of the Economic and Statist 
\nalysis of Kolkhoz Production), Moscow, 1956, p. 734 

Similar figures for Krasnodar Krai reveal that the amount of grain sold on the 
free kolkhoz market comprises 2.1 to 4.1% of the marketed total.* In recent 
years, contract deliveries have increased to as much as 17%.® On the other hand, 
however, there has been a corresponding drop in compulsory deliveries, so that 
the overall total taken by the state has not been affected. The state acquires 50°, 
and, in some cases, even more of the overall grain yield. The kolkhozniks of the 
zone served by the Molotov MTS of Aryk Balyk Raion in Kokchetav Oblast 
harvested 1.7 metric tons per hectare, of which the state took 1.08 tons. The 
Molotov Kolkhoz of Ruzaevka Raion in Kokchetay Oblast harvested 1.87 tons 
per hectare, of which the state took 1.3 tons.!° The state has every opportunity to 
increase its share of the gross yields, either by increased initial deliveries and 


? Ogonek, Moscow, 1956, No. 39, p. 2. 

8 S. Sergeev, Voprosy ekonomiko-statisticheskogo analiza kolkhoznogo proizvodsiva (Questions of the 
Economic and Statistical Analysis of Kolkhoz Production), Moscow, 1956, p. 720. 

® Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1954, No. 8, p. 68. 

10 Pravda, October 7, 1956. 
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purchases, or by additional ones according to plan fulfillment. In 1955, nine 
oblasts of the Ukrainian SSR delivered two million metric tons more than the 
planned total of five million tons." 


Drought in the newly cultivated virgin and idle lands in 1955, particularly 
in the West Siberian and Kazakh regions, had catastrophic results. In the newly 
cultivated areas of the RSFSR, only Krasnoyarsk Krai, Kuibyshev, Stalingrad, 
and Saratov oblasts fulfilled schedules for 1955. Hence, the full burden of the 
grain-delivery campaign fell on the Ukrainian SSR. 

In 1956 the weather was exceptionally good in the newly cultivated areas. 
(he need to produce positive results explains the efforts of the Party and especially 

t Khrushchev in the preparations for the 1956 harvest, since the cultivation of 
\ emis and idle lands has become the cornerstone of Soviet attempts to solve the 

ain problem since 1954. Towards the end of July 1956, many conferences were 
held throughout the USSR to work up enthusiasm for the coming harvest. Top 
Soviet officials, such as Khrushchev, Belyaev, and Yasnov took part. 


In view of the good harvest prospects, all possible measures were to be taken 

to harvest the grain as quickly as possible, fulfill state deliveries in good time, sow 

1¢ next year’s harvest, and create a reserve seed supply. The Komsomol organi- 

itions and young people in general were to be mobilized from the towns, and 
e necessary equipment was to be transferred from other regions. 

The oblast and krai representatives then stated how much grain their regions 
would be able to deliver to the state. Chkalov Oblast undertook to deliver 
1,800,000 metric tons or 750,000 more than in 1953;!* Chelyabinsk Oblast, 
|,230,000 metric tons, or 56% more than in 1954;!3 Bashkir ASSR, 230,000 metric 
tons more than in 1954.14 At the Alma-Ata meeting, Secretary of the Kustanai 
Oblast Committee Khramkov stated: “We have calculated that the kolkhozes and 

vkhozes of the oblast will harvest not less than 330 million poods of grain 
(5,400,000 metric tons] and overfulfill the grain delivery plan by 80 million poods 
11,300,000 metric tons]. The Kustanai workers will undertake to deliver to the 
ite this year 250 million poods of grain [4,100,000 metric tons], that is, one 
uarter of the republic’s billion poods [16,400,000 metric tons].”!5 Hence, 75% 
t Kustanai Oblast’s gross yield was to be delivered to the state. Further state- 
ents placed the above-plan delivery of grain as 820,000 metric tons for Ak- 
iolinsk Oblast, and 490,000 for Northern Kazakhstan Oblast.'® 


At a meeting in Novosibirsk, Yasnov demanded increased grain deliveries: 


The share of the Siberian regions in the overall plan of grain deliveries of the 
Russian Federation comprises approximately 37 to 38%. The kolkhozes and sov- 
khozes of Altai Krai, Novosibirsk, and Omsk Oblasts must increase grain delivery 


1! Bulletin, Munich, 1955, No. 12, p. 23. 
12 Selskoe khozyaistvo, July 20, 1956. 

13 Tbid. 

4 Tbid. 

15 Selskoe khozyaistvo, July 28, 1956. 

16 Tbid. 





3.5 times in comparison with last year, Tyumen Oblast 2.7 times, Kurgan Oblas 
2.5 times. Krasnoyarsk Krai, Irkutsk, and Tomsk oblasts are also increasing grai: 
deliveries to the state. The harvest prospects are good everywhere in Siberia.!7 
Siberia then took upon:itself to deliver 16,400,000 metric tons of grain to th 
state and challenged Kazakhstan to socialist competition.!* The oblasts and krai 
undertook to fulfill grain quotas ahead of schedule and to deliver additiona 
amounts: Altai Krai, not less than 820,000 metric tons; Novosibirsk Oblas 
195,000; Krasnoyarsk Krai, not less than 245,000; Kurgan Oblast 7,000; Tyume: 
Oblast, 82,000; Kemerovo Oblast, 33,000; Irkutsk Oblast, 16,000; Tomsk Oblast 
33,000; Tuva Autonomous Oblast, 10,000. Only Omsk Oblast announced an in 
clusive figure of approximately 1,600,000 metric tons of grain, although there wa: 
no mention as to how much of this figure constituted above-plan obligations. ! 

The Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR stated that in 1956 all the unio: 
republics, with the exception of the Lithuanian and Estonian SSR’s, had fulfillec 
their schedules for grain deliveries and state purchases.2° However, by no mean 
every area was mentioned in the daily reports which began on August 8, 1956 
There was for example, no mention of the Ukrainian SSR, so it may be assumec 
that grain deliveries from the Ukraine proceeded with some difficulty, hence the 
date of delivery was concealed. The table on page 38 illustrates the progress of th« 
1956 harvest to the middle of October. 

In some cases the actual figures were not even given by the Soviet press. For 
example, the Dagestan and Chuvash ASSR’s had fulfilled their plans by Sep 
tember 2, Kaliningrad Oblast by September 6, Ryazan Oblast by September 8 
Orel Oblast by September 15, the Armenian and Moldavian SSR’s by Sep 
tember 29, Kursk and Yaroslavl oblasts by October 4, Smolensk, Kaluga an 
Kostroma oblasts by October 7, Kalinin, Novgorod, Pskov oblasts, and the Nort! 
Ossetian ASSR by October 15. 

Some features of the 1956 harvest are: (1) Fulfillment of state quotas was not 
carried out in the shortest possible time, but extended itself over almost two and 
a half months; (2) In some cases, the reports gave absolute figures, in others, tl 
percentage of overfulfillment; (3) Varying years — 1953, 1954, and 1955 — wer 
taken as the basis for comparison. The Soviets were obviously trying to preven! 
any very accurate conclusions being drawn by outside observers. 

However, some conclusions are possible. Soviet sources gave the marketed 
figures for the RSFSR and Kazakh SSR. In Alma-Ata, First Secretary of th« 
Kazakh Communist Party Yakovlev stated: “The Kazakh billion poods 
[16,400,000 metric tons] are almost 30°% of the total amount of marketed gra 
of the country.”?! Minister of Agriculture of the USSR Matskevich gave : 
overall total of 59 million metric tons delivered.?* More exact figures were giv: 


17 Selskoe khozyaistvo, July 24, 1956. 
18 [bid. 

19 Selskoe khozyaistvo, July 26, 1956. 
20 Tbhid., October 30, 1956. 

21 Radio Moscow, October.12, 1956. 
22 Ogonek, 1956, No. 39, p. 2. 
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by Khrushchev at a meeting of the Moscow youth on November 8, 1956: by 
ovember 5, deliveries amounted to 54 million metric tons of grain, or “taking 
to consideration part payment, or substitution by other products,” 57 million.** 
ius, when the 49 million metric tons delivered by the RSFSR and Kazakh- 
‘un are deducted, the difference of 8 million metric tons, or 13.3%, was delivered 
the remaining republics. The additional amounts of 6,500,000 metric tons 
r the Kazakh SSR and 5,200,000 for the RSFSR call for comment. Since the 
)otas fixed by the state had already taken into consideration the possibilities 
a good harvest, additional amounts above plan could only be met by a 
luction in payments in grain to farm workers. 


The sovkhozes of the USSR delivered 14,700,000 metric tons of grain to the 
te. Of this total, 2,500,000 tons were additional obligations,** presumably from 
he RSFSR and Kazakh SSR. The Kazakh sovkhozes delivered 8,500,000 tons, 
or more than half of the total amount of grain delivered by the republic. The 
<SFSR sovkhozes delivered 5,800,000 tons or 17.6% of the republic’s total. 
lsewhere, the sovkhoz share did not exceed 7%. The kolkhozes of these two 
egions had to deliver an above-plan total of 9,300,000 tons, without considering 
additional obligations taken on by Novosibirsk, Rostov, Chkaloy oblasts, 
ind Stavropol Krai. 

At the beginning of the campaign, Altai Krai had promised to deliver not less 
han 5,700,000 metric tons,?5 but actually delivered 4,600,000. The Soviet press 
lid not report whether Kemerovo and Irkutsk oblasts, Krasnoyarsk Krai, and 
(uva Autonomous Oblast had fulfilled the additional obligations taken on at the 
.ovosibirsk conference. It was also not stated whether North Kazakhstan Oblast 
id fulfilled the additional amount of 490,000 tons taken on at the Alma-Ata confer- 

ce. Kurgan Oblast delivered 190,000 tons instead of the 240,000 promised. On 
the other hand, Chelyabinsk Oblast delivered 270,000 metric tons more than prom- 
ed at Sverdlovsk, Omsk Oblast 200,000 more than promised at Novosibirsk. 


The Soviet press and leaders have been quick to exploit the success of the 
1956 harvest. The oblasts which fulfilled their norms received official congratu- 
ions from the Party Central Committee. Kazakh SSR, Altai, and Krasnoyarsk 
rais, Novosibirsk, Omsk, Saratov, Chelyabinsk, and Chkalov oblasts received 
e Order of Lenin for “outstanding success in the cultivation of the virgin and 
le lands, the increase in grain production, and the successful fulfillment of 
obligations in the delivery of grain to the state.”?* At a meeting of the Moscow 
viet on November 6, 1956, Suslov emphasized the role played by the Party,*? 
hile Khrushchev justified the Party’s agricultural policy at a meeting of Moscow 
uth. Khrushchev badly needed this success to offset the failure of his policy in 
land and Hungary. 


23 Jzvestia, November 10, 1956. 

*4 Jbid., August 28, 1956. 

°5 Pravda, August 12, 1956. 

26 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, November 3, 1956. 
7 Tzvestia, November 7, 1956. 





Harvest Results in Certain Regions of the USSR 


Delivery in Excess 
Total Delivery Increase Over of Plan 
to State Previous Year (Percentage of Total Date Reported 
Metric Tons (Metric Tons) or Metric Tons) in Pravda 
— 0.6% August 8 
— 0.5°% August 9 
0.1% August 
- - 4.5% September 
Kirgiz SSR 0.1% September 
Leningrad Oblast 0.7% September 
Arzamas Oblast - 0.4% September 
~ 0.5% September 
1,600,000 720,000 (1955) - September 
2,850,000 2,500,000 (1953) 820,000 September 
2,450,000 — 1,000,000 September 
1,300,000 — September 
Georgian SSR - 21.0% September 29 
Irkutsk Oblast 450,000 - September 30 
500,000 1.0°, September 30 
Vladimir Oblast - . 17.9% October 
Ivanovo Oblast............ - 3.4%, October 
eae 1,800,000 650,000 (1954) October 
Stavropol Krai 1,650,000 820,000 (1955) October 
Belorussian SSR — 2.0% October 
Tambov Oblast 500,000 . 35,000 October 
Kemerovo Oblast.......... 600,000 200,000 (1954) — October 
Novosibirsk Oblast 1,600,000 October 
Kokchetav Oblast 2,700,000 1,300,000 October 
Chelyabinsk Oblast 1,500,000 680,000 (1954) October 
Kuibyshev Oblast 750,000 440,000 (1955) October 
Tyumen Oblast 600,000 175,000 October 
Penza Oblast 450,000 October 
Ulyanovsk Oblast.......... 350,000 — October 
ee 1,000,000 160,000 (1955) October. 
North Kazakhstan Oblast... 1,300,000 a October 
Aktyubinsk Oblast 650,000 - 375,000 October 
East Kazakhstan Oblast .... 450,000 100,000 (1954) - October 
Dzhambul Oblast 400,000 65,000 October 
West Kazakhstan Oblast .... 500,000 _ 155,000 October 
Alma-Ata Oblast 300,000 120,000 (1955) October 
Semipalatinsk Oblast 350,000 - October 
Kazakh SSR 16,400,000 6,500,000 October 
32,600,000 5,200,000 October 
- 30,000 October 
4,600,000 - . October 
1,500,000 October 
1,100,000 980,000 (1953) October 
1,000,000 180,000 (1954) 190,000 October 


NOTE: Blanks indicate no information available 
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Any evaluation of the 1956 harvest must consider the following points: 

1. The price which the Soviet people have had to pay has been high in com- 
parison with the results obtained. 

2. The success has, to a certain degree, been obtained as the result of the 
increased exploitation of the kolkhozniks. 

3. It is still doubtful whether the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of the virgin lands 
are am economic success. 

4. The harvest in the virgin and idle lands depends exclusively on the weather. 
One year cannot solve the problem for ever. 

5. The overall total of 115 million tons of grain set by the Soviet leaders is 
still far from being achieved. 

6. The success of the newly cultivated lands of Western Siberia and Kazakh- 
stan has had an adverse effect on the older grain regions, most of all on the 
Ukraine. V. S. Mertsalov and E. A. Glovinsky 


Culture 


The Current Party Line in Soviet Art 


Soviet art forms, particularly .literature, have always been called upon 
serve the Bolshevik regime. However, during the years immediately follow- 
, the Revolution, the services performed by its leading exponents for the 
rty were to some extent voluntary, due partly to the novelty of the situa- 
n, partly to revolutionary fervor, but mostly to the illusion of temporary 
perception. At that time, in addition to “proletarian” writers, so-called fellow- 
avelers, men who had accepted the Revolution, the Party and the rest of Soviet 
in their own way, were permitted to write. This stage soon passed, how- 
r, and was succeeded by the complete subordination of art to the Party and its 
rests. Now, the only writers allowed to continue were those who adhered 
rictly to Party instructions. “Fellow-travelers” were supressed, in many cases 
‘\uidated, and numerous works withdrawn from circulation. 
his situation continued until the death of Stalin, when a new period began. 
: political line adopted by his successors was reflected in literature in such 
rks as Ehrenburg’s The Thaw and Korneichuk’s Wings, which were attempts 
reflect the Party line without, however, revealing its true essence. To some 
ent they also represented attempts by their authors to ingratiate themselves 
1 the new leaders or, at best, a naive acceptance of the latest Party instructions 
hout taking into account the real motives behind the Kremlin’s actions or the 
y nature of the Soviet system. 
It was not until the middle of 1956 that the central Party press clarified the 
stion of the line to be followed by Soviet art and literature. No. 12 of Kom- 
vist contained three articles with a direct bearing on the problems facing 
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literature. Two of them were limited in scope, the first dealing with the history 
of the Civil War, the second treating the process of publication. The third, 
however, entitled “For a Profound Interpretation of the History of Sovict 
Literature” by A. Metchenko, A. Dementev and G. Gomidze, was of considerable 
importance. It was virtually a directive and gave instructions covering not only 
the history of literature but also literature itself. 


Under the slogan of combating the cult of the individual, numerous steps weref’ 
taken by the Soviet leaders to make their position more secure. The struggie§* 


against the cult was extended from politics to literature, since, in the words of the 
article, under its influence “pernicious methods and habits of analyzing literary 
facts had been formed.”! At first glance, this evaluation of the literature of the 
Stalin era appears to be a step in the direction of true reform. This impression is 
strengthened by the demand that a true picture of the development of Sovizt 
literature be given and such writers as Artem Vesely, Isaak Babel, M. Koltsoy, 
B. Yasensky, V. Kirshon, and I. Mikitenko rehabilitated. The author also asked 
that the reputation of many other writers, including IIf and Petrov, E. Bagritsky, 
Gerasimov, Kirillov, Gastev, and Sadofev be restored. 

Moreover, an impression of objectivity was given by the reevaluation of some 
prize-winning works formerly held up as models: 

The influence of the cult of the individual has strongly affected our poetry, has 
become evident in our dramaturgy and motion pictures, and has been reflected to 
some degree or other in such works as the short story Bread, by A. Tolstoy, the 
novel Jn the East, by A. Pavlenko, the play Unforgettable 1919, by V. Vishnevsky, 
the second book of the novel The White Birch, by M. Bubennov, and others.? 


In addition to these reproaches, opinions were expressed on how writers, 
whose creative individuality is described as developing in a complicated and 
protracted manner, should be treated. 

But although all these statements seem to imply a change in the official attitude 
toward literature and writers, a careful examination of the discussion of socialist 
realism, which occupies the central position in the article, gives a quite different 
picture. In 1955 this frequently met Soviet term was defined as follows: Socialist 
realism “‘is the artistic method of socialist art and literature, demanding of the 
artist a true and historically concrete depiction of reality in its revolutionary 
development.” 

For many years, socialist realism, which under Stalin had become a basic 
principle of Communism, had been the criterion of every evaluation of art. The 
work of an artist, be he writer, composer, sculptor, or painter was appraised 
according to how it complied with this concept. In the past, socialist realism had 
never been revised and had thus come to be accepted as indisputable. 

Closely connected with socialist realism was the system of “‘social demand” 
for works in keeping with the times in which Party instructions had to be fol- 
lowed. This automatically involved the full subordination of art to Party interests, 

1 Kommunist, 1956, No. 12, p. 85. 

2 Ibid., p. 91. 

3 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, III, 271. 
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which obviously resulted in the distortion of reality and the ignoring of basic 
truths. Works fully complying with these demands were then held up by of- 
ficial Soviet criticism as models. 


However, conditions have changed and there has arisen the need for clari- 
fication of the term socialist realism itself. The main problem is whether it should 
be discarded as a feature of the cult of the individual. Kommunist hints that social- 
ist realism is about to be reappraised: ““The cult of the individual found expression 
not only in a simplified conception of the origin of socialist realism. Moods of 
famboyancy which penetrated literature in connection with the cult... have 
facilitated the appearance of various interpretations of socialist realism.”* 


A severe reproach is then dealt those literary figures and critics who consid- 
ered socialist realism merely assertive, an interpretation of the term now denoun- 
ced as scholastic. It is quite possible that this judgment maybe the signal for a 
further revision, for it marked the beginning of a debate which on a number of 
occasions has been extremely impassioned. In this respect, discussions held 
nominally on the topic of painting, but in fact treating all forms of Soviet art, 
are of particular importance. They began when a number of art critics made 
extremely unfavorable comments on socialist realism. For example, A. Kamensky, 
whose article “Thoughts at the Canvases of Soviet Artists” was published in the 
July 1956 number of Novy mir, refers to socialist realism only in a sarcastic tone, 
substituting for it his expression, ““honest and profound realism.” He goes even 
further, stating that the main hinderance to the development of art, even its 
curse, has long been its “‘peculiar, pseudo-realistic trends.” 





A large number of articles followed in which socialist realism was tumbled 
from the heights at which it had long stood. In several instances it was even 
repudiated, as, for example, in an article by A. Ginevsky appearing in /skusstve and 
in a statement made by M. Alpatov, an art specialist. Even the venerable critic 
I. Grabar joined the dissenters. In the newspaper Literaturnaya gazeta for Sep- 
tember 27, 1956 he published a long article entitled “Notes on Painting” in 
connection with the exhibition of French paintings, mainly impressionistic, that 
had opened in Moscow. However, he went far beyond his theme and dealt 
mainly with the subject of socialist realism, on whose very essence he cast con- 
siderable doubt. True, he did not dwell on the term itself; his chief theme was 
the decline of art in the thirties. But he singled out for approval those artists whose 
work could not be considered in keeping with the concept of socialist realism, 
deemphasizing those who had been acclaimed by Party critics as its best rep- 
resentatives. He dealt harshly with works without talent or spirit : “Amidst this sea 
of workshop creations, some of which had been awarded Stalin prizes, there is 
scarcely anything...” 


The longer the discussion on socialist realism continued, the more impas- 
sioned it became. The fact that it had a direct connection with the struggle against 
the cult of the individual permitted considerable freedom of expression. At the 


* Kommunist, 1956, No. 12, p. 88. 








same time the subordinate role of art was described as unthankful, degrading, 
harmful, and contrary to the principles and fundamental idea of creative art 


The present Soviet leaders, even speaking of the need to overcome the cul: 
of the individual, introducing measures designed to create the impression oi! 
democracy, or advocating the transition to socialism via parliamentarianism, dic 
not deviate an inch from the basic principles of Communism. As far as art, anc 
particularly literature, is concerned, the chief feature is the substitution of thc 
former cult by the cult of the Party. The Party is now regarded not as a politica 
organization or society of persons with the same We/tanschauung, but as a body 
leading the world, infallible, inviolable, and beyond all criticism. 

Much of the literature presently being published in the Soviet Union is 
imbued with this idea. G. Markov’s Sa/t of the Earth is a good example. In this 
case the title has many meanings; in the main it refers to the Party. The nove! 
itself is nothing but a Party idyll, and the events it describes demonstrate the 
people’s altruistic devotion to the Party and the latter’s strength, wisdom and 
infallibility. The author attempts to prove that there is an organic link between 
the Party and the people. Every episode is imbued with the cult of the Party, 
which is now depicted as an independent organism with its own collective intelli 
gence and will. 

In revising the term socialist realism, the authorities worked from the reali- 
zation that there was the danger that if it were dropped completely, art and 
literature might begin to develop on lines not compatible with the Party’s views. 
This meant that the term had to be retained, but Soviet theoreticians of art wer 
obliged to broaden its scope while at the same time clarifying its meaning. The 
root of all the trouble was declared to be impersonal features such as dogmatisn 
and an uncritical approach. Numerous articles subsequently appeared in the press 
attributing the distortions that had appeared in Soviet art solely to these features. 
G. Georgievsky, the author of “New Horizons,” an article published in th 
magazine Teatr, stated: ““We have much to say about the cruel harm done art b 
the system of annually awarding Stalin prizes. The unfortunate thing is tha 
prizes have sometimes been awarded to things hardly above the level of medio 
crity. But once they have received the prizes, they become objects of emulation.””° 
He added that “art must be directed along Leninist lines, without mixing 
political evaluation of artistic phenomena and their place in the ideological! 
struggle with petty regulation and administrative tutelage.” 


In this way, while revising and in certain cases even rejecting socialist realism, 
the Soviet press has pursued a parallel path of approving it. Director of the Gork) 
Literary Institute V.Ozerov recently wrote an article for Literaturnaya gazeta 
entitled “Ideas and Dogmas.” His main thesis was that the former concept of 
socialist realism should be broadened. “The life-giving idea of socialist realisn 
is the truth of life, the depiction of reality with all its true features, contradic 
tions, development.”® The author also gave a guarded warning: “Socialis 





5 Teatr, 1956, No. 8, p. 51. 
6 Literaturnaya gazeta, September 20, 1956. 
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ealism is incompatible both with uncritical whitewashing and a one-sided 
slackening of reality.” 

The discussion held on the subject of socialist realism shows that the majority 

of writers are defending it and repeating the former demands that literature be 
ubordinated to the interests of the Party. If sharp attacks are made, official 
riticism steps in. Thus, when during the spring 1956 sessions of the Soviet of 
ulture and Art in Warsaw a Polish writer stated that the theses on socialist 

realism worked out at the First Congress of Soviet Writers were a weapon for 
estroying art, he was immediately challenged by Novy mir, which described this 
tatement as a vulgarization and a pernicious and incorrect interpretation of 
ie concept behind socialist realism.’ 

A strong and systematic counterattack was launched against Grabar, Kamen- 
<y, Alpatov and others, not in Literaturnaya gazeta as might be expected, but in 
=vestia. The spearhead of the attack was an article by the Stalin Prize Winner 

?. Sokolov-Skalya, whose extremely long article, ““The Painter and the People,” 
did not confine itself to painting but dealt with art as a whole. Most of the crit- 
cism was directed against Grabar, who is said to have inadmissibly ignored the 
development of art. He was also attacked for his statement that there was no 
lifference of principle between realistic and impressionistic methods, and for his 
lisdainful reference to the work of a number of painters as “output.” Alpatov 
vas castigated for ignoring the class structure form of contemporary modernism 
ad advocating that all the painters of the West be studied.*® 

It therefore seems that Grabar’s mistake was to attack “‘realism,”’ which he 

did not distinguish from naturalism, which is described as being no different from 

he “most wretched, tasteless photography.” Grabar had said that it was now 
vossible to talk of the dominance not of formalism but of miserable pseudo- 
realism. However, what he called pseudo-realism had influential defenders 
mong high-ranking officials, as can be seen from the fact that the article was 
published in /zvestia. 

The way in which socialist realism was defended indicates that there are 
‘Stalinists” among artists and writers. This is understandable since in previous 
ears many of them had been awarded prizes and honors and their works held 
ip as models. Naturally, these people would object to a revision of their “‘achieve- 

ments.” The Party leaders clearly took this into account when they decided to 
ise them to lead a counterattack against those demanding freedom of creation. 

The leading organs of the Party press give considerable attention to questions 
onnected with art. Kommunist No. 14, 1956, contained a long article entitled 
‘For the Full Development of Soviet Graphic Art,” in which socialist realism 
vas again given official protection: “[Socialist realism] was born of the need for 
itt itself to develop, of its aspirations actively and purposefully to serve the people 
ind the building of Communism and to be the standard-bearer of the progressive 

ideas of its era.’’® 

? Novy mir, 1956, No. 9, p. 230. 

® Tzvestia, October 13, 1956. 

* Kommunist, 1956, No. 14, p. 61. 











In other words, the revision of socialist realism has led back almost to the 
starting point. All that has been added is an indication that dogmatism and ar 
uncrititical approach, which allegedly have been appended, be avoided. At th: 
same time, it is particularly emphasized that art must continue to be a servant o! 
the Party. Attacks made by art critics on socialist realism are called simplifications 
vulgarizations or simply ignorance of the current tasks. 


One feature of the post-Twentieth Party Congress period is that books long 
withdrawn from circulation are to be reissued. Some of their authors wer 
liquidated a considerable time ago. In September 1956, on the basis of an artick 
published in Kommunist entitled “Toward a New Development of Publication,”?' 
Novy mir carried an article by S. Shtut entitled ““A Map of Our Literature.” Shtu: 
asserts that his map contains many spots indicating erased names and confiscatec 
books. He severely reproaches the Academy of Sciences of the USSR for its 
History of Russian Literature and Outline of the History of Russian Soviet Literature. 
He lists dozens of names omitted from these works, due, according to him, to an 
oversight, although in fact not included because at the time of writing there had 
been nothing to indicate that these people were about to be rehabilitated. He 
even takes Soviet critics to task: “Ignoring skill, we have irreverently mixed all 
our standards and criteria. Collections of articles on Stalin Prize winners stand 
on the shelves as a living reproach to Soviet criticism.”!! In the same vein of 
“resurrecting the truth” he characterizes a number of authors who previously 
have not been considered representative of socialist realism. He talks about the 
“wise skepticism” of Isaak Babel, the “versatile mastery of subject” of B. Yasensky, 
the “wondrously beautiful forms” of Y. Olesha, and the “burning sarcasm” ot 
Ilya Ehrenburg during the twenties. The works of these authors and others who 
had once been in disgrace are now being republished. 


Has there been a change for the better in Soviet art? Or has life finally con- 
quered socialist realism? The answer to these questions is found in the new books 
which have been recently published, such as Sa/t of the Earth, already mentioned. 
They are Party idylls which, instead of showing the truth as it is, give a white- 
washed version of Soviet life. These works are written on the old lines, that is, 
within the framework of socialist realism. Moreover, although almost all the 
amnestied authors were Communists who had been declared “enemies of the 
people,” the works now being republished are strictly in keeping with the 
requirements of the Party leaders. Such works include Bruno Yasensky’s A Man 
Changes His Skin, M. Koltsov’s Spanish Diary, the plays The Wonderful Alloy, 
The Trial, The City of Winds, and Humming Rails by V. Kirshon, The Other Side 
by V. Kin and The First Decade by Zinaida Rikhter. 


However, there are still many names missing from this list: Pilnyak, Voronsky, 
P. Romanov, Gumilev, Klyuev, Khvylevoi, Andrei Sobol, the Ukrainian neo- 
classicists headed by M. Zerov, to name the best known. This shows that the 





10 Kommunist, 1956, No. 12, p. pp. 72—82. 
11 Novy mir, 1956, No. 9, p. 246. 
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reprinting of these works is being done with a purpose: to enhance the air of 
“emocracy and toleration assumed by the present Soviet leaders. It goes almost 
without saying that the amnesty has not been extended to works that do not 
conform with current demands, nor to authors guilty of any deviation from the 
arty line. It should be noted in passing that in spite of the officially acclaimed 
campaign of “restoring the truth” Zoshchenko has not been fully rehabilitated, 
ven though he is sometimes printed in part. Kommunist indicated this quite 
clearly when it stated: “Does the justifiable criticism of the works Before Sunrise 
id Adventures of a Monkey made in a Central Committee decree . . . really stop 
listorians of literature from an objective, scholarly analysis of his stories and 
ules of the years 1920-1930?” 


Finally, the leading organs of the Party press let slip that during the discussion 
n socialist realism the subservient position of literature had been confirmed. 
\n article entitled “The Freedom of Artistic Creation” published in the October 
956 issue of Kommunist in effect summed up the discussion. After a promising 
eginning in which it seemed that freedom of creation was being advocated, the 
rticle went over to an attack on “bourgeois society,” which shackles the artist 
vith the bonds of “degrading material dependence.” It then continued: “Does 
there exist in fact absolute freedom of creation, freedom from everything as bourgeois 
leologists assert? The facts show that it does not exist.” !% 


From this it was but a step toa casuistic justification of the need to keep art in 
he position of a servant: “Marxism considers that true freedom is the recognition 
if socially historic necessity. Freedom does not exist outside necessity.”** Since 
he Communist regime is depicted as “historical necessity” the obvious deduction 


s that art must be subordinated to political interests and every artist must recog- 
lize the need for such subordination. In this way the subservient role of art and 
iterature is given theoretical backing, even though it is added: ““That is why for 
yur artists the leadership of the Party is not an external factor exerting pressure 
yut a natural, vital atmosphere.” ?5 


This article has the last word on the discussion of socialist realism, which it 
lefines as follows: “It is contemporary realism, impregnated with socialist 
deology.” This “impregnated realism,” described as the most advanced method 
if artistic creation, was, according to Kommunist, not merely founded, but emerged 
ictorious in free, creative competition with other methods.'® 


Even more indicative of the fact that art is to remain a servant of the regime 
s a Pravda editorial on December 12, 1956. Entitled “Marxist-Leninist Theory 
s Our Banner and Weapon,” it contains a justification for keeping art in this 
»osition that is identical with the Stalinist viewpoint: 


12 Kommunist, 1956, No. 12, p. 91. 
13 Tbid., 1956, No. 15, p. 75. 

14 Tbid., 

18 Tbid., p. 79. 

16 Jbid., p. 88. 








In our country there is no basis for the emergence and growth of an alien ideo 
logy. But we still have some relics which might become stronger if we do not 
repulse them decisively. The task of all the means of exerting an influence on the 
mind—art, science, literature, the press, Party propaganda and agitation—is mor 
extensively to develop ideological work among the masses, diversify the form: 
and methods of this work, combat corrupt moods and the effusions of reactionary 
foreign propaganda, and nurture among the people an uncomprising attitud« 
toward bourgeois ideology. 


In sum, then, the current stage in Soviet literature is characterized by thes« 
features : (1) Socialist realism, which considerably hampers freedom of creation, wil 
continue to remain the basic artistic method, although it is to be freed fron 
dogmatism and an uncritical approach. (2) “Social demands” have been preservec 
but from now they will be not “‘something decreed, but a comradely explanation 
a careful and solicitous support of each artist who honestly strives to serve th« 
people.”!? (3) In accordance with the requirements of the present Party line 
changes in literature are based on the replacement of the cult of Stalin by the 
cult of the Party, on destalinization, on the chance for writers to show a certait 
amount of individuality, and on encouraging the development of literature purel) 
for entertainment, such as adventure stories. Literature continues to be a too! 
of politics, whose goal is the creation of the Soviet Man. A. Gaev 


Soviet Society 


The Class Structure of the Soviet Union 


The statistical handbook The National Economy of the USSR recently published 
by the Central Statistical Administration contains new figures on the class 
composition of the population of the Soviet Union. These figures are the first to 
be published since the last general census, taken January 17, 1939. The officia! 
figures given for 1956 are:! 


Workers, Salaried Employees, and their Families ..................605+ 117,000,000 
Kolkhoz Peasants, Craftsmen in Cooperatives, and their Families ........ 82,000,000 
Peasants not in Cooperatives, Individual Craftsmen, and their Families ... 1,000,000 


The changes which have taken place in the class composition of the Soviet 
population from 1939 to 1956 reveal that the category of workers and salaried 
employees, which comprised 17.6% of the total population at the beginning ot 
the First Five-Year Plan (1928-32), amounted to 58.3% on April 1, 1956, represent- 
ing a numerical increase from 26.4 to 117 million. 





7 Tbid., p. 79. 
! Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statis 
tical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 19. 
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Data are given on the class structure for the years 1913, 1928, 1937, and 1955.* 
The year 1913 has been omitted as having little significance today: 


The Class Structure of the Soviet Population 


(Absolute Figures in Thousands) 








1928 - 1937 1939 — 1939—40* 1955 
Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent 
Figures of Total Figures of Total Figures of Total Figures of Total Figures of Total 
\\ orkers and Salaried 
Banployess ....ccsees 26,400 17.6 59,730 36.2 85,000 49.8 92,000 47.9 117,000 58.3 
Kolkhoz Peasants, Crafts- 
men in Cooperatives. . 4,350 2.9 95,535 57.9 79,000 46.5 79,000 41.2 82,000 41.2 
Peasants not in Coopera- 
tives and Individual 
CI cc iinéccces 112,350 74.9 9,735 5.9 5,000 3.0 21,000 10.9 1,000 0.5 
Merchants, Kulaks, and 
 saeesncaniwes 6,900 4.6 — _- 1,450 0.7 — - — 
DE dataneonnncas 150,000 100 165,000 100 170,450 100 192,000 100 200,000 100 


* Includes the areas annexed in 1939 and 1940. 

t As it is virtually impossible to establish the numbers of merchants and “kulaks” in areas at the time of their annexation, 
y have been included in this category. 

NOTE: The figures and percentages include families 

SOURCES: Narodnoe kbozyaistve SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 19; Pravda, April 29, 1940 


The above table is based on the following calculations: 


The population figure for January 1, 1928 was obtained by adding the figures 
for the general census of December 17, 1926 (147 million) to the natural growth 
of the population, taken as three million (estimated from the census of January 1, 
1928).4 

For 1937 the figures were obtained as follows: The general census of 
January 17, 1939 gave a population figure of 170,450,000.° The natural growth 
of the population for 1937 and 1938 (estimated as 5,450,000)* has been subtracted, 
giving 165 million for January 1, 1937. 


The 1939 figures are based on the census of January 17, 1939.7 However, 
although the census gives a total of 170,450,000 persons, a more detailed break- 
down accounts for only 169,519,124. No information is given for the remaining 
930,876. The latter have been distributed among the three social categories 
according to their ratio to the total population. 


The following table illustrates the additional growth of the Soviet population 
(shown in the previous table) as a result of the annexations of 1939-40: 


2 Tbid. 

® Pravda, June 2, 1939. 

4 P. G. Zhurid, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (Economic Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 
1934, I, p. 37. 

5 Pravda, June 2, 1939. 

§ Bulletin, Munich, 1956, No. 11, pp. 30—31. 

* Pravda, April 29, 1940. 

* BSE (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Ist ed., 1947, vol. “USSR,” p. 67. 
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The Population of Areas Anriexed by the Soviet Union 1939-45 





1939 1940 1945 
GND 5.6 cade acsernnasenewnes 8,000,000 -= a 
ee 5,000,000 -= _- 
I ee tht al eel ehtinadis Sina AGS = 1,200,000 _- 
ee a oe ee eee ee ~- 1,950,000 -- 
NU: cin ecu ntemeticammmisenbawnee — 2,800,000 —- 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina ....... — 3,800,000 — 
Transcarpathian Ukraine ...............- — — 800,000 
DE i ncuhuconcanieawsnewewebueamae 13,000,000 9,750,000 800,000 
SOURCE: Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Small Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2 ed., 1939, Il, 125; 1936, IV, 422; 1938, 


81 and 323; 1939, VIL, 449—450; 1941, IX, 244. 


Of a total population of 192 million within the extended borders of the USS 
at the outbreak of World War II, approximately 100 million or 52.1% were 
engaged in agricultural work. This figure can be broken down into 75 million 
kolkhoz peasants, four million craftsmen in cooperatives, approximately 17 million 
peasants from the annexed territories, three million individual (independen:) 
craftsmen and one million peasants not in cooperatives. 


The number of kolkhoz peasants can be ascertained by subtracting the number 
of craftsmen in cooperatives from the total of 82 million in 1956. At the 
last producers’ cooperative meeting, two million was the total of workers 
claimed.® If this figure is multiplied by 2.5 (the present average family factor), a 
total of five million craftsmen in cooperatives and their families is obtained, 
leaving a total of 77 million kolkhoz peasants at the beginning of 1956. 


The drop of approximately 18 million in the above-mentioned categories 
was by no means extended over the complete period: Khrushchev announced 
at the January 1955 plenary session of the Party Central Committee that the urban 
population of the USSR had increased by almost 17 million persons during the 
preceding five years, and that this increase had taken place at the expense of the 
rural population. Almost ten million had moved from the countryside to the 
towns. !° 

In the postwar period, the growth of the urban population has exceeded that 
of the 1930’s, when 18 million people were resettled in the cities within a period 
of 12 years.!! At present, the urban population is increasing by 3.5 million 
persons annually. The average annual growth was 2.5 million during the first 
three five-year plans (1928-41).12 This can be confirmed by reference to the 
growth of the number of workers and salaried employees from 1928 to 1955. 


% Jzvestia, December 18, 1955. 

10 Pravda, February 3, 1955. 

11 BSE, op. cit., p. 63. 

12 Pravda, June 2, 1939; February 3, 1955. 
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Number of Workers and Salaried Employees in the USSR 


At End of Year Annual Change 
BE wisnsedavesannees 10,800,000 — 
ae errr 22,800,000 + 3,000,000 
MT. weasuvassesexdund 27,000,000 t 840,000 
DOED  dotaudecwessnence 31,500,000 + 1,500,000 
En rrr 28,300,000 - 640,000 
IR os can cesiee 39,800,000 2,300,000 
SE ae ae 41,400,000 1,600,000 
NE scatsascncinibied 42,500,000 1,100,000 
| EASE er ee 44,600,000 + 2,100,000 
SE cisccuatsanead ein 46,800,000 2,200,000 
SP: aabkecsnunwnvesas 47,900,000 + 1,100,000 
NOTI The annual change prior to 1950 is the average for the period concerned 
SOURCE: Narodnee kbozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 189 


This table does not include members of producers’ cooperatives, 1.8 million 
in 1955. After October 1953, peasants transferred from the kolkhozes to work in 
the MTS tractor brigades are included. It follows that the numerical increase 
from 1945 to 1955 was 19.6 million, that is, an average annual increase of 1.96 mil- 
lion. During the industrialization from 1928 to 1940, the increase was 20.7 million, 
or an annual average of 2.07 million. During this period, the Soviet population 
increased from 150 to 173 million,!* but by only 8.5 million (from 191.7 to 200.2 
million) within the new borders from 1940 to 1956.14 Consequently, in the period 
from 1928 to 1940, workers and salaried employees comprised approximately 
85% of the natural growth of the total population, and in the postwar period 
from 1945 to 1955, approximately 140%. 


Clearly, urbanization is proceeding at an accelerated speed in the USSR. The 
large increase in workers and salaried employees and the small growth of the 
remainder of the population has seen significant changes in the ratio of working 
members per family to the family as a whole. The census of January 17, 1939 
established the ratio as 1:3 (28 million workers and salaried employees, or 
84 million with families included);!* the latest information (September 1955) 
gave 50.4 million, or 117 million including families, that is, a ratio of 1: 2.32.'* 
This results from an increased number of working women, as shown in the 
table on page 50. 


Many branches of the economy are almost completely served by women. 
The percentage of women is high even in usually male occupations, such as build- 
ing, transportation, and industry. This points not only to a shortage of man- 
power; because of the difficult financial position of Soviet families, women are 
torced to perform heavy, men’s work. 


13 BSE, op. cit., pp. 49—50; Pravda, June 2, 1939. 

14 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR, op. cit., p. 18. 

‘5 Pravda, April 29, 1940. 

16 Narodnoe khozyaisivo SSSR, op. cit., pp. 19 and 192. 
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Women Employed in the Soviet Economy 


(Percentage of Total Number of Employees) 


1940 1950 1955 
1929 (Jan.1) (Oct. 1) (Oct. 1) 

DN Gidcay Lhnde eed ganabeddceecenweaneddiannuese 28 41 45 45 
EE Gi ncgy sis wiel kvinnenhehesakresaeeaetenes aes 7 23 33 31 
REE decide ckencdin WEEN e Need wenneneeecachawkeeewies — 11 16 9 
SE oii i civnsewedeeenandsanannees 28 34 49 46 
TeMAORS OE COMMUNION ooo cc iccsscccncesvecsas 11 24 34 33 
Trade, State Purchasing Organizations, Supply Services.... 16 38 52 58 
EE cats os tech h atk daeuebeb tae pieKeen 46 67 80 83 
EEE CE ROT ET OEY AES eee EE 54 58 67 68 
NEIL Gscccuu dds tae Wen nae naetndeabehnwenta 65 76 84 85 
Administration, Public Organizations, Banking and Insurance 19 35 45 49 
IE onan s wien ncn kactadckeaewea ewan cea aain 27 38 47 45 


SOURCE: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 191. 


No direct information on the social composition of the individual union 
republics is available. However, an approximate picture can be drawn. The hand- 
book gives the number of workers and salaried employees in the union republics 
for the years 1940, 1950, 1954, and 1955 as follows: 


Distribution of Soviet Workers and Salaried Employees 


1940 1950 1954 1955 
PR ser eer 20,778,000 26,412,000 32,318,000 32,856,000 
Ukrainian SSR.............0000- 6,202,000 6,926,000 8,497,000 8,734,000 
Belocwussian SSR .. oo. ccccccvcces 1,062,000 999,000 1,273,000 1,300,000 
a ae eae 693,000 848,000 1,044,000 1,070,000 
EET 917,000 1,465,000 1,912,000 2,236,000 
0 ea ee 454,000 623,000 730,000 732,000 
Aszerbaidzhan SSR... ...0ss00s00 456,000 568,000 636,000 614,000 
ae 187,000 338,000 467,000 491,000 
NEE cnvuxaxedetencex 95,000 262,000 362,000 368,000 
ES ee 264,000 442,000 542,000 553,000 
"eS ‘ 165,000 249,000 313,000 322,000 
CO rrr 139,000 174,000 233,000 235,000 
IIE 5 Gs oetéewkawewes 142,000 234,000 291,000 297,000 
pO ee 173,000 206,000 242,000 244,000 
I 179,000 289,000 357,000 356,000 
Annual Average for the USSR ... 31,192,000 38,895,000 47,287,000 48,358,000 
September Figure ............. 31,906,000 40,035,000 49,217,000 50,408,000 


* Includes the former Karelo-Finnish SSR. 
NOTE: The union republic figures are for September of the corresponding year. 
SOURCE: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 192. 


Workers and salaried employees and their families totaled approximately 
117 million at the beginning of 1956, giving a employee-family ratio of 1 : 2.32. 
This is the average for the Soviet Union as a whole and obviously fluctuates 
considerably through the union republics, although no exact figures are available. 
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Nevertheless, it can be used to establish general tendencies, and the multiplication 
of the number of workers and salaried employees of any union republic by 2.32 
will give the approximate size of this class in the republic. 


Of the three class groups given by Soviet sources, one can be further broken 
down into kolkhoz peasants and their families (77 million) and craftsmen in 
cooperatives and their families (5 million). Correspondingly, craftsmen in co- 
operatives, independent craftsmen, peasants not in cooperatives and their families 
comprise six million or 3% of the total population. On the basis of the hypothesis 
that 3% is the average for each union republic, the number of kolkhoz peasants 
per republic can be estimated by adding the number of workers, salaried employees, 
and families to the figure of 3%, and subtracting the total from the overall figure 
for the republic. The social structure of each union republic thus ascertained is 
as follows: 


The Social Composition of the Soviet Population in 1940 


Kolkhoz Peasants 








Workers and Craftsmen (Including and Peasants Not 

Salaried Employees Those Not in Cooperatives) in Cooperatives 

Total Populationt — Including Families ——————————_ - 
a I an DS, 108,400,000 62,334,000 (58%) 3,252,000 (3%) 42,814,000 (39%) 
Ukrainian SSR ...........00. 41,000,000 18,606,000 (45%) 1,230,000 (3%) 21,164,000 (52%) 
Belorussian SSR ............- 9,200,000 3,186,000 (35%) 276,000 (3%) 5,738,000 (62%) 
SR EE 40deeessscseeenne 6,300,000 2,079,000 (33%) 189,000 (3%) 4,032,000 (64%) 
PE ccawendvesendess 6,200,000 2,751,000 (44%) 186,000 (3%) 3,263,000 (53%) 
GOR BUG oss c008ecncness 3,600,000 1,362,000 (38%) 108,000 (3%) 2,130,000 (59%) 
Azerbaidzhan SSR .......2.+- 3,200,000 1,368,000 (43%) 96,000 (3%) 1,736,000 (54%) 
J 2,900,000 561,000 (19%) 87,000 (3%) 2,252,000 (78%) 
Moldavian SSR... cccccess "2,500,000 285,000 (11%) 75,000 (3%) 2,140,000 (86%) 
SAG UEE a606sascunidecs< 1,900,000 792,000 (42%) 57,000 (3%) 1,051,000 (55%) 
PEE cenids-sédaenkincee 1,500,000 495,000 (33%) 45,000 (3%) 960,000 (64%) 
OE EEE Si wh dconnnnences 1,500,000 417,000 (28%) 45,000 (3%) 1,038,000 (69%) 
REE osenccracncess 1,300,000 426,000 (33%) 39,000 (3%) 835,000 (64%) 
PUES EEE be scuwaaceeaees 1,200,000 519,000 (43%) 36,000 (3%) 645,000 (54%) 
CON TEED siicawsonteccns 1,000,000 537,000 (54%) 30,000 (3%) 433,000 (43%) 
PGE: Gabscdccnenncs 191,700,000 95,718,000 (49%) 5,751,000 (3%) 90,231,000 (48%) 


* Includes the former Karelo-Finnish SSR. 

t Taken from Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 18 

NOTE: Based on the 1939 census figures, the ratio of workers and salaried employees to workers and salaried employees and their 
lies at the beginning of 1940 was 1: 3. 


The figures for 1955 reveal the degree of urbanization of the population 
of the union republics, as shown in the table on the following page. 


It will be obvious that the social composition of the population of the individ- 
ual republics varies considerably from the average figures for the USSR, both 
in 1940 and 1955. In 1955 workers and salaried employees in the Estonian SSR 
comprised 74% of the total population, but in the Tadzhik SSR only 30%. 
.olkhoz peasants and their families comprised 67% in the Tadzhik SSR, but 
only 23% in the Estonian SSR. 





The Social Composition of the Soviet Population in 1955 


Craftsmen 
(Incl. Those Not in 
Cooperatives) and Peasants 
Not in Cooperatives 


Workers and 


Salaried Employees Kolkhoz Peasant 


Kazakh SSR 
Georgian SSR 


Azerbaidzhan SSR 
Lithuanian SSR 
Moldavian SSR 


Latvian SSR 
Kirgiz SSR 
Tadzhik SSR 


Turkmen SSR 
Estonian SSR 


Total USSR 


Total Populationt 
113,200,000 
40,600,000 
8,000,000 
7,300,000 
8,500,000 
4,000,000 
3,400,000 
2,700,000 
2,700,000 
2,000,000 
1,900,000 
1,800,000 
1,600,000 
1,400,000 
1,100,000 


76,420,000 (68%) 
20,340,000 (50%) 


2,990,000 (37%) 
2,461,000 (34%) 
5,144,000 (61%) 
1,683,000 (42%) 
1,411,000 (42%) 
1,129,000 (42%) 
847,000 (31%) 
1,265,000 (64%) 
740,000 (39%) 
542,000 (30%) 
684,000 (43%) 
563,000 (40%) 
817,000 (74%) 


Including Families — 


3,396,000 (3%) 
1,218,000 (3%) 
240,000 (3%) 
219,000 (3%) 
255,000 (3%) 
120,000 (3%) 
102,000 (3%) 
81,000 (3%) 
81,000 (3%) 
60,000 (3%) 
57,000 (3%) 
54,000 (3%) 
48,000 (3%) 
42,000 (3%) 
33,000 (3%) 


33,384,000 (29: 
19,042,000 (47 
4,770,000 (60 
4,620,000 (63 
3,101,000 (36 
2,197,000 (55 
1,887,000 (55 
1,490,000 (55 
1,772,000 (66 
675,000 (33 
1,103,000 (58 
1,204,000 (67 
868,000 (54° 
795,000 (57 
250,000 (23 





200,200,000 


* Includes the former Karelo-Finnish SSR 


+ 


The union republics, grouped according to degree of urbanization, give the 


Taken from Narodnoe &bozyaists 


following picture: 


117,036,000 (58%) 


6,006,000 (3%) 


SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 18. 


77,158,000 (39 


Republics where workers, salaried employees, and their families compris 


60% or more of the population: 


Republics where workers, salaried employees, and their families 


Estonian SSR 
RSFSR 


from 40 to 50%: 


Republics where workers, salaried employees, and their families 


Ukrainian SSR 
Armenian SSR 
Georgian SSR 


Latvian SSR 
Kazakh SSR 


Lithuanian SSR 
Azerbaidzhan SSR .. 


Turkmen SSR 


less than 40° of the total population: 


Kirgiz SSR 
Belorussian SSR 


Moldavian SSR 


Tadzhik SSR 


42% 
42% 


In some republics the number of workers and salaried employees is increasing, 
in others it is decreasing. This process has become more intensive in recent years, 


possibly as a result of the cultivation of the virgin and idle lands and with th 
increasing speed of industrial development in the eastern and northern regions « 


the USSR. 


compris¢ 


comprise 


t 
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From 1954-55, the number of workers and salaried employees has changed 
as follows: 


Azerbaidzhan SSR 

Estonian SSR 

Turkmen SSR 

Tadzhik SSR 

Georgian SSR 

Armenian SSR 

Moldavian SSR - 

Kirgiz SSR - 9,000 

Latvian SSR + 11,000 
4. 27,000 

27,000 

+ 30,000 

Ukrainian SSR +- 237,000 

Kazakh SSR +- 324,000 

+ 538,000 


The RSFSR, Ukrainian, and Kazakh SSR’s have a combined increase of 
1,099,000, that is more than 92% of a general total of 1,191,000. 


The aim of the Party Central Committee and the Soviet government seems 
to be the reduction of the class of kolkhoz peasants in some union republics, if 
one is to judge by the increase in workers and salaried employees. If the trend 
continues, this class will be reduced even further. Y. P. Mironenko 





LANGUAGE STUDY: Pupils of the first classes of schools. Nos. 22, 24, 
and 59 in Tashkent have begun the study of Chinese, Arabic and Indian. The study of 
Oriental languages in schools is being introduced into the republic for the first time. Educators 
have carefully prepared the way for the introduction of Oriental languages. They talked 
with parents and pupils and selected qualified teachers. The Administration of Education 
Affairs of Tashkent reports that Oriental languages will be studied by pupils of Uzbek 
schools, beginning in the second grade up to the tenth, for five hours a week. 


(Radio Tashkent, January 11, 1957. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 17 and 18, 1956. 


Possibly as a result of the present confusion in Soviet policy, the last two 1956 
issues of Kommunist offer little that is new. The editorial in No. 17, “The Sovie: 
Administrative Apparatus is an Important Tool in Communist Construction,” 
repeats an old theme. There have been many appeals in the Soviet press to reduce 
the purely decorative role of the Soviet administration and to increase its author- 
ity. Interesting is the revelation of an unfavorable opinion of the administrative 
apparatus: “Nihilistic views on the administrative apparatus, and the under 
estimation and belittlement of its significance may damage our creative work 
This is why it is essential to conduct an implacable battle of ideas against such 
opinions, even though they are rare cases.” 


This statement is symptomatic; if such opinions were not prevalent in Part 
circles Kommunist would prefer not to mention them. Many Party member 
regard the multistorey administrative apparatus, which is said to represent Sovie' 
(i. €. government) authority, merely as an executive organ completely subject to 
the Party. 


The article by Secretary General of the French Communist Party Mauric: 
Thorez, “In the Stern Struggle the Party Will Become Even Stronger,” is intended 
to aid in solving a pressing problem. The events in Hungary caused confusion 
in Communist Party organizations throughout the world and the popular 
uprising was widely discussed. After a discussion of these events, the French 
Communist Party passed a resolution which showed the Party was still ver) 
much under Moscow’s control. Maurice Thorez is one of the Western Com- 
munists least touched by Khrushchev’s attacks on Stalin, and as a result one 
of the most useful in the difficult task of pulling the Western parties back 
together. 


Of considerable importance is the article “Training and Educating Soviet 
Intelligentsia Cadres in the National Republics” by First Secretary of the Uzbek 
Communist Party Mukhitdinov. The problem of the intelligentsia has recently 
become pressing in the Soviet Union as a result of the unrest which has been 
particularly noticeable in the post-Stalin period and which is causing the Sovict 
leaders great alarm. The only possible radical measure is the creation of reliable 
cadres of Party intelligentsia, who would share and carry out the collective leader- 
ship’s policy. Such an intelligentsia is particularly necessary in the outlying 
national republics, where foreign and nationalist influence is frequently very 
strong. 
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The article appears to be a rewording of Mukhitdinov’s speech at the recent 
onference of Uzbek intelligentsia. According to Mukhitdinov, the new intelli- 
gentsia must be “indissolubly linked with fundamental social changes and the 
ultural revolution.” After almost forty years of Soviet rule, the Soviet leaders 
have to deal with an intelligentsia that is apparently still unreliable. 





In line with the usual Party formula, Mukhitdinov includes many purely 
propaganda statements on the fruitful creative activity of the intelligentsia, and 
on the achievements in various spheres of national culture and art. Although the 
article finishes on a happy note, the author has felt it necessary to refer to un- 
reliable elements among the intelligentsia and to mention its general instability: 
“Work among the intelligentsia must be increased. This is demanded not only by 
ouc domestic tasks, but also by the international situation, the aggravation of the 
ideological struggle on the international scene. Attempts of bourgeois ideologists 
to influence insufficiently stable elements among our intelligentsia must be 
countered,” 


Finally, I. Khlyabich’s ““The Problem of Evaluating the Philosophical Her- 
itaze of Hegel” contains much that is of interest. Above all, it poses the question 
of historical succession in the sphere of Marxist theory. The present leaders have 
decided to give their own opinions on the originator of the dialectical method of 
thought, having linked Hegel as closely as possible with Marx and Engels, and 
also with the most recent Marxist theoreticians. The author has taken on the 
task of extracting everything that is of use to Communist theory in Hegel’s 
philosophy. 


He begins with an attack on the philosopher’s idealism: “The discrepancy in 
Hegel’s philosophical heritage is visible in literally everything—whether we take 
his dialectical method, which played a positive role in the history of philosophy, 
or his conservative, idealistic system, which in no way conformed to the principle 
ot development proclaimed by Hegel.” 


Hegel is reproached for having based his position on objective idealism. 
This idealistic basis is dismissed as false, and Hegel is condemned as “‘a bourgeois 
ideologist, whose world outlook is hostile to the ideas of the proletariat.” 
These opinions are substantiated by numerous quotations from Lenin and 
Hegel. 


Stalin is accused of having defined Hegel’s philosophy as an “aristocratic 
reaction to French materialism.” Particularly characteristic is that part of the 





article which treats Hegel’s conception of the freedom of the individual. It 
maintains that in general Hegel understood freedom “as the bourgeois freedom 
of the individual. In Hegel’s opinion any lack of freedom arising from feudal 
relations ceases as the result of the freedom of property and the individual . . .” 
All in all, the author is doing nothing more than unceremoniously splitting 
Hegel’s philosophy into two parts: one part for the Communists and one for the 
bourgeoisie. 
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The leading article of No. 18, “The National Economy of the USSR is 
Constantly Rising,” is the first review of the decisions taken by the Party 
Central Committee’s plenary session held December 20-24, 1956. This routine 
session dealt only with economic questions. In spite of a lot of pressure, the Soviet 
economy has not made the strides called for. Partly the result of unrealistic, 
overly ambitious planning, partly the result of the catastrophic economic decline 
in Hungary and Poland, the measures taken have not been able to produce the 
desired results. So, at the end of 1956, the Soviet leaders decided to carry oui a 
radical review of the economic program. 


According to Soviet tradition, the leading article is always written in an 
important tone. The first half is rather optimistic, and what it says is: here are 
our successes, here are our achievements, reached thanks to the Communist 
Party’s leadership. Then, in typical fashion, it goes on to discuss the actual state 
of things and to point out defects in planning and leadership, shortage of ma- 
terials and unnecessary additional construction. 


The economic difficulties in the editorial are paralleled by the political crisis 
discussed in A. Rumyantsev’s “Socialist Reality and Comrade E. Kardelj’s 
Theories.” It is Kommunist’s reply to Kardelj’s speech at a session of the Yugoslav 
State Purchasing Organization, in which he analyzed the reasons for the events 
in Hungary and touched on Yugoslavia’s domestic problems. 


The first accusation is that his analysis of the Hungarian events differs from 
Moscow’s. The Soviet leaders maintain that it was not a revolution, but a counter- 
revolutionary uprising, although it was caused by “the increased dissatisfaction 
of the workers, who justly demanded improvements in. the leadership of the 
country.” They also state that the main responsibility for the Hungarian tragedy 
lies with the Western imperialists, above all with the United States. Kardelj 
mentioned neither the West in general, nor the United States in particular. But 
he did state that each nation is free to take care of its own affairs, and that the 
Soviet interference amounted to intervention. 


Rumyantsev léctures Kardelj and the Yugoslav leaders, and advises them to 
examine the process of socialist construction only “through the conflict between 
the proletariat and bourgeoisie.” He states quite openly that “objectively, here 
Kardelj was in the same company with inveterate bourgeois propagandists.” 
Concerning Yugoslav domestic affairs, Kardelj is accused of examining events 
and individual questions on the basis of the experience of Yugoslavia. Although 
things are not called by their own names, it is quite clear that Titoism is being 
condemned here. The Khrushchev-Bulganin bloc is alarmed by the fact that the 
Yugoslav Communist Party leaders are permitting Marxist-Leninist principles 
to be revised. A sharp tone is adopted and Kardelj accused of rejecting the policy 
of centralization. His opinion on the subject is treated as an inadmissible rejection 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. A. Gan 
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Kratky filosofsky slovar 


(A Short Philosophical Dictionary) 
Edited by M. Rozenrat and P. Yupin 
Published by State Publishing House for Political Literature, Moscow, 1955, 568 pp. 


The publication of A Short Philosophical Dictionary in a rather large edition is 
ar: indication that it is intended to reach a broad sector of the Soviet public. The 
latest edition, published in 1955, is, in a sense, a harbinger of the campaign to 
reduce the stature of Stalin that began at the Twentieth Party Congress in February 
1956. The article on the former dictator is only half the length of that in the 
previous edition (1952), the number of references to his works has been reduced, 
and the epithet “genius” omitted in describing him. 


The work is an excellent illustration of the subordination to the Party line of 
all fields of endeavor, whether art, literature, politics, or philosophy. The Soviets 
may quite arbitrarily recruit a person into the service of Communism, and inflate 
him out of all proportion to actual importance. An objective approach is im- 
possible; everything must be either positive or negative with respect to Commu- 
nism. 

This edition contains approximately 140 articles on individual personalities, 
but of these only 50 or so can be called philosophers in the strictest sense of the 
term. The remainder are physicists, agronomists, chemists, biologists, writers, 
and, mainly, Marxist politicians. The Soviet desire to include all and sundry from 
the Communist world even sees the inclusion of Kalinin and Dimitrov, the former 
leader of the Bulgarian Communists. 


As expected, by far the most space is devoted to Lenin (without even con- 
sidering the numerous references to his works and articles), followed by Stalin, 
Das Kapital, Marx, and Engels. Others who stand high are Chernyshevsky and his 
Cito delat with eight, Belinsky and Dobrolyubov with six each, Pisarev and 
Herzen with five each. A more startling addition is a certain Maksim Antonovich, 
who is referred to as “one of the more important representatives of advanced 
Russian philosophy in the 1860’s” and who propagated Chernyshevsky’s esthetic 
theories and popularized “leading scientific knowledge.” Michurin is described as 
“an outstanding biologist who raised Darwinian scientific biology to a new 
level,” and his theory analyzed in detail as “a new stage in the development of 
materialistic Darwinian science.” 


On the other hand, the Soviets find it expedient to omit such Russian 
fixures of world-wide significance as Solovev, Rozanov, Leontev, Tolstoy, and 
Dostoevsky, outstanding twentieth century figures such as Frank, Bulgakov, 
Lossky, Shestov, and Vysheslavtsev. Berdyaev is dismissed as an “obscurantist”’ 
in the article “Personalism.” Lesser figures who are ignored, but who are surely 
no less important than say Pisarev or Dobrolyubov, are Khomyakov, the Aksa- 
kovs, Katkov, and Kaverin. 





A selection of ancient and modern philosophers and movements taken at 
random will reveal the same treatment. Medieval philosophy is reduced to an 
enumeration of names: Abelard, Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon, William of Occam, 
Avicenna. Surprising omissions are Boethius, Alcuin, Anselm, and many others, 
The French moralists are represented by Malebranche, who is dismissed as an 
enemy of the people and of atheism. Fénelon, La Rochefoucauld, and La Bruyére 
are not even mentioned. 


Of the English philosophers, Hume, Berkeley, Roger Bacon, Francis Bacon, 
Hobbs, Spencer, and Bertrand Russell are found worthy of single articles. 
Spencer is summed up in the following terms: “Lenin in The State and Revolution 
unmasked Spencer as a pseudo-scholar, from whom . . . Western European and 
Russian Philistines obtain reactionary wild ideas.” John Stuart Mill is omitted. 
American philosophers included are William James and John Dewey. A Soviet 
citizen interested in American philosophy is informed that “Lenin’s devastating 
criticism of subjective idealism also includes the idealism of James,” and that 
Dewey is a “reactionary philosopher and sociologist.” 


Pythagoras does not receive a complete article, Thomas Aquinas not even 
a full column, St. Augustine only one quarter of a column. Descartes is given 
two columns, but Pascal not mentioned. Democritus, Heraclius, and Lucretius 
are included presumably because Marx and Engels made complimentary remarks 
about them. Modern philosophers such as Jaspers, Husserl, Kierkegaard are 
briefly passed over in a short article, “Existentialism,” which does not mention 
Sartre. It is dismissed as a “degenerate subjective and idealistic philosophical 
movement of the epoch of imperialism.” Neo-Kantism is referred to as “‘one of 
the bourgeois philosophical movements at the end of the nineteenth century . . .,” 
further “Lenin unmasked the neo-Kantian revision of Marxism and revealed its 
essence, which was hostile to the working class.” It comes as no surprise to dis- 
cover that there are no articles on “psychoanalysis” and “relativity,” while 
“Freudianism” is characterized as “‘a reactionary trend, widespread in bourgeois 
psychological sciences.” 


It is quite clear that the Soviets have their own definition of philosophy, 
which has little in common with that understood in the non-Communist world. 
The article on the subject discusses this point as follows: ““The object of philo- 
sophy as a science has changed in the course of historical development . . . The 
limitations of philosophy as the science of sciences was pointed out by Zhdanov 
at a philosophical discussion in 1947 . . . philosophy is an instrument of scientitic 
cognition and cognitive practical activity in a revolutionary manner...” 
A selection of examples will make the Soviet approach clear: 


AUGUSTINE AURELLI: a leading early Christian theologian, philosopher ana 
mystic, a violent enemy of materialism... a fanatical preacher of intolerance towards 
heretics and heterodoxy, a hater of the progressive traditions of ancient philosophy . .. 
Down to the present the time the views of Augustine are used by obscurantists and 
idealists of the church as a spiritual weapon of reaction and obscurantism. 
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BERGSON: a French philosopher and idealist, a mystic and enemy of socialism, 
democracy, and a scientific, materialist We/tanschauung, one of the most influential 
philosophers of the imperialist bourgeoisie. Bergson’s idealism is a clear expression of 
the characteristic turn of bourgeois philosophy in the epoch of imperialism . . . a direct 
rejection of logical, rational cognition and an open break with science . . . At the center 
ot Bergson’s philosophy is the striving to slander and discredit scientific cognition, the 
laws of science and rational logical thought ... Bergson’s intuition opens up the way 
for popery and obscurantism... In essence Bergson’s “continuity” is merely a new 
word to define the old concept “spirit,” the basis of all idealism and mysticism... 
Bergson’s reactionary sociology justifies exploitation and military aggression . . . Berg- 
on’s philosophy is widely used by contemporary reactionary ideologists of imperialism 
and religious obscurantists . . . The leaders of Italian Fascism based themselves on it . . . 


BERKELEY: a reactionary English philosopher, a bishop, subjective idealist, and 
iolent enemy of materialism... In Materialism and Empiriocriticism V.1, Lenin sub- 
ted the views of Berkeley and his followers to devastating criticism . . . 


BUDDHISM: preaches pacifism and subjection to fate... For this very reason it 

as exploited by the ruling class in its interests ... Buddhism put forward the dogma 

f the transmigration of souls... This dogma... is a means of enslaving the workers 

spiritually ... Buddhism explains the suffering of the workers by their sinfulness in 
ormer reincarnations, preaches love for the exploiters. . . 


DEMOCRACY: in bourgeois society democracy is a form of the class domination 
f the bourgeoisie... 


ART: one of the forms of social consciousness... Art, like every ideology, is 
determined by the economic basis of society ... In a class society art serves as an ex- 
pression of the interests of the various classes and as an ideological weapon in the class 


struggle ... With the appearance on the international scene of the revolutionary pro- 
letariat, with the aggravation of the class struggle, bourgeois art is becoming more and 
more false and hypocritical . . . Being a new step in the historical development of world 
art, socialist art critically assimilates and uses everything of value that has been created 
by human culture... The Communist Party pointed out to Soviet writers and artists 
the basic method of Soviet art—the method of socialist realism . . . 


CATHOLICISM: like every religion [it] preaches reactionary, anti-scientific ideas— 
belief in supernatural forces on which natural phenomena and the life of human society 
are supposed to depend. The source of the dogmas of Catholicism is a collection of 
ancient myths and legends... Catholicism has worked out a complex system of in- 
fluencing the feelings of believers in order to instill harmful ideas about the impotence 
and insignificance of man into them, obscure the consciousness of people, frighten 
them with “torments beyond the grave” and “the end of the world” and teach them 
humility and submission to the exploiters. . . 


COSMOPOLITANISM: is the ideology of the present-day bourgeoisie which 
places its selfish interests above everything else and is ready to engage in any national 
treachery for its own sake... 


NATIONALISM: is the ideology and policy of the bourgeoisie, directed at in- 
flaming national differences between the workers of different nations in order to strength- 
en the domination of one nation over another... 
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PLATO: an ancient Greek philosopher and idealist, a violent enemy of materialism 
and science, an opponent of Attic democracy, who defended the interests of the reac- 
tionary Attic aristocracy in his political and philosophical views .. . 


RELIGION: a distorted and fantastic reflection in the minds of people of natural 
and social forces ruling over them in a system based on exploitation. “One of the forms 
of spiritual oppression lying everywhere on the masses who are crushed by 
eternal work for others, need and loneliness . . .”” (Lenin). As one of the elements of the 
superstructure, religion plays an active role in strengthening the economic basis which 
has produced it, in strengthening a system based on the enslavement and exploitation 
of man by man. 


SCHOPENHAUER: a reactionary German philosopher and idealist, an ideologist 
of the Prussian Junkers . . . Schopenhauer’s voluntarism is distinguished from ordinary 
religious ideas in that it recognizes the domination of a blind, irrational, senseless will 
over the world... Schopenhauer’s idealism opens up the way for obscurantism. .. 
[His] Weltanschauung is filled with a hatred of revolution, the people, democracy . .. 
Schopenhauer’s voluntarism and hatred of mankind served as one of the sources of the 
ideology of German fascism. K. Pomerantsev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


December 1956 


1 Report published of Shepilov’s return from 


New York to Moscow. 

Exchange of letters between Bulganin and 
Canadian Prime Minister St. Laurent on the 
Hungarian situation published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at reception in the 
Chinese embassy published. 

First issue of newspaper Sovetskaya aviatsiya, 
organ of the Ministry of Defense of the USSR, 
published. 

Bulganin receives the Indonesian Ambassa- 
dor. 


2 Report published on talks between Soviet and 


Romanian governmental delegations. 
Report published of ratification of Soviet- 
Chinese agreement on cultural cooperation. 
TASS refutation of reports that Soviet 
trading organizations are negotiating with 
Great Britain and France on oil deliveries 
published. 


3 Shepilov receives Egyptian statesmen Mo- 


hammed Kemal el-Bindari. 


+ Exchange of letters between Bulganin and 


Hatoyama on the repatriation of Japanese 
citizens at present in the USSR published. 

Statement by the Soviet and Romanian 
governmental delegations published. 

The North Vietnam Ambassador leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Construction of the Tkibuli hydro electric 
station begins in Georgia. 

The Day of the Constitution celebrated. 

Speech at the plenary session of the UN 
General Assembly by head of the Soviet dele- 
gation Kuznetsov on interference in Hun- 
garian internal affairs published. 

House of Councillors of the Japanese Par- 
liament ratifies the agreement on the normali- 
zation of Soviet-Japanese relations. 

Soviet Ambassador to Cambodia A. S. 
Anikin presents his credentials to the King of 
Cambodia. 

Romanian government approves the results of 
the Soviet-Romanian negotiations. 


Meeting of the Oslo branch of the “Norway- 
USSR Society” held. 


The Japanese Cabinet of Ministers approves 
the declaration on the normalization of Soviet- 
Japanese relations. 

Nobel Prize winner N.N. Semenov and 
Academician V. N. Kondratev leave Moscow 
for Stockholm for the presentation of the 1956 
Nobel Prizes. 

Soviet Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Italy to attend the Eighth Congress of the 
Italian Communist Party. 

The North Korean Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the Uzbek SSR published. 


Bulganin receives the Iranian Ambassador. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies the declaration on the normali- 
zation of Soviet-Japanese relations. 


TASS report published that the withdrawal of 
English, French, and Israeli troops from 
Egypt has caused the question of Soviet vol- 
unteers to be dropped. 

Exchange of letters between Bulganin and 
the Pakistan Prime Minister on the Near East 
and Hungary published. 

Report published of the repatriation of 23 
Japanese citizens from the USSR. 


Bulganin receives the Ethiopian Ambassador. 


Exhibition of paintings by M. A. Vrubel 
opens in Moscow. 


Shepilov receives the North Korean Ambassa- 
dor in connection with the presentation of 
credentials. 


Soviet Foreign Ministry statement on the 
situation in Tangiers published. 

Kuznetsov talks with Lodge and Stassen. 
Kuznetsov’s speech at the UN General 
Assembly published. 

Report published on session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR in Vilnyus. 
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Kuznetsov’s letter to Hammarskjéld con- 
demning the UN resolution of December 4 as 
an attempt to interfere in Hungary’s internal 
affairs published. 

Soviet-Czech friendship month ends. 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister N. T. 
Federenko and Japanese Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu exchange documents ratifying the 
Soviet-Japanese declaration. 

Report published on the plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Ukrainian Commu- 
nist Party held in Kiev. 

Kuznetsov’s proposal that the question of 
American interference in the internal affairs of 
the people’s democracies be included on the 
UN agenda published. 

First report of revolutionary demonstrations in 
Poland published. 

Kuznetsov sees Krishna Menon. 

Report published of the Greek govern- 
ment’s request to Soviet trading organizations 
for petroleum products. 

Note of the Soviet embassy in West Ger- 
many on the repatriation of Soviet citizens 
published 

Supreme Soviet decree on the amnesty of 
Japanese citizens condemned in the USSR 
published. 

Supreme Soviet decree on increased labor 
protection for young people published. 

Soviet-Mongolian trade agreement for 1957 
signed in Moscow. 

The first unit of the Novo-Gorky thermal 
power station begins operations. 

The tenth unit of the Kuibyshev hydro- 
electric station begins operations. 
Kuznetsov’s speech on the duty of the UN to 
fulfill its obligations published. 

The first regular Paris—Prague—Moscow— 
Peiping air service begins. 

Shepilov receives the Iranian Ambassador. 

The Soviet delegation to the UN Committee 
for Economic and Financial Questions pro- 


poses the convocation of an _ international 
economic conference in 1957. 
Soviet Communist Party delegation leaves 


Italy for home. 


Shepilov and Zhukov arrive in Warsaw for 
talks with the Polish government on the legal 
status of Soviet troops in Poland. 
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Regular Moscow—Khabarovsk TU-104 jet 
air service begins. 

Soviet-Polish agreement on the legal status 
of Soviet troops in Poland published. 

Soviet note to the US government on the 
alleged infringement of Soviet territory 
American airplanes on December 11 publis! 


Supreme Soviet decrees on the award of the 
Order of Lenin to Moscow and Voron 
Oblasts published. 

Communiqué on the negotiations between 
the Soviet and Polish governments on the 
legal status of Soviet troops in Poland p 
lished. 


Shepilov and Zhukov leave Warsaw for 


home. 


Statement of the Soviet embassy in Washing: 
to the State Department on the presence 
Soviet tanks in the vicinity of the Americ 
Mission in Budapest published. 
Kuznetsov’s speech at the ‘UN General 
Assembly on December 17 on the restorat 
of the rights of Red China in the UN publist 
Greek 
Moscow. 


economic delegation arrives 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR issues decree on responsibility 
petty hooliganism. 

Group of Soviet writers leaves Moscow for 
Delhi to participate in conference of A 
writers. 

Group of Iranian journalists arrives in the 
Soviet Union. 

Delegation headed by Minister of Educat 
of the RSFSR E. I. Afanasenko leaves Moscow 
for Calcutta to participate in the All-Indian 
Conference of the Indian-Soviet Cultural 
Society. 

Soviet Ambassador to Sweden K. K. Rox 
nov received by Gustavus Adolphus VI. 


22 Greup of Iranian journalists arrives 
Moscow. 

Agreement on cultural and scientific co- 
operation between the USSR and East Ger- 
many signed in Berlin. 

The North Korean Ambassador presents | 
credentials to Voroshilov. 

23 Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 


on elections to the Councils of Workers’ 


Deputies of the RSFSR published. 
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Report published on the winding up of 
Soviet-Korean Commission for Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation in Pyongyang. 
Protocol of the fifth session of the Soviet- 
Korean Commission on Scientific and Tech- 
rical Cooperation signed in Moscow. 


Delegation of Chinese scientists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Report published of the forthcoming visit 
»€ Chou En-lai to the USSR. 

Telegram of congratulations to the new 
Japanese Prime Minister, I. Ishibashi, pub- 
ished, 

Report published on the plenum of the 
Party Central Committee and its decrees on the 
lrafting of the plan of the Sixth Five-Year 
lan. 

Third All-Indian Conference of the Indian- 
Soviet Society for Cultural Cooperation ends 
n Calcutta. 


Shepilov receives the Mexican Ambassador to 
the USSR. 

The transfer of Polish archives to the Polish 
rovernment ratified in the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry. 

Nasser’s talk with Soviet journalist expressing 
hanks for the support of the Soviet people 
sublished. 

Shepilov receives the Japanese Ambassador 
o the USSR. 

The Finnish Minister of Education arrives 
n the USSR. 

Soviet cultural delegation headed by presid- 
ent of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
if the RSFSR I. A. Kairov leaves for China. 

Exhibition of Soviet books opens in Delhi. 

Suslov receives the General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Israeli Communist 
arty. 


Shrushchev receives representatives of the 

‘gyptian Peace Movement. 

Joint statement of the Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the Trade Union of 
Coal Industry Workers of the USSR and the 
lelegation of the National Federation of Trade 
Unions of Japanese Coai Industry Workers 
published. 
Ishibashi’s 
»ublished. 


reply to Bulganin’s telegram 


31 Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 


A. P. Zavenyagin dies. 





Changes and Appointments 


22 K. K. Rodionov released from his duties as 


Ambassador to Sweden in connection with 
his appointment to new position. 

F. T. Gusev 
Sweden. 


appointed Ambassador to 


M. Z. Saburov released from his duties as 
Chairman of the State Commission for Current 
Economic Planning. 


M. G. Pervukhin appointed Chairman of 
the State Commission for Current Economic 
Planning. 

V. V. Matskevich released from his duties 
as Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR in connection with his 
appointment as Deputy Chairman of the State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning. 


V. A. Kucherenko released from his duties 
as Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR in connection with his 
appointment as Deputy Chairman of the State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning. 

M. V. Khrunichev released from his duties 
as Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR in connection with his 
appointment as Deputy Chairman of the State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning. 

V. A. Malyshev released from his duties as 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR in connection with his appoint- 
ment as First Deputy Chairman of the State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning. 


A. N. Kosygin released from his duties as 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR in connection with his appoint- 
ment as First Deputy Chairman of the State 
Commission for Current Economic Planning. 

I, A. Benediktov appointed Deputy Chair- 
man of the State Commission for Current 
Economic Planning. 

I. F. Tevosyan released from his duties as 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR in connection with his appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to Japan. 
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ERRATUM 


In the article “The Process of Sovietization” by Dr. G. A. von STACKELBERG on page 5 of the 
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Arthur,” etc. 
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